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NO WAY OUT 


U.S. Tanks Trap Iraqis in Fierce Battle, 
Allies Reject Baghdad ’s Cease-Fire Plea 


i 


By Steve Coll 

W&fungton Past Service 

DHAHRAN. Saudi .Arabia — 
U.S. tanks and attack helicopters 
bore down on the bean of Iraq's 
military Wednesday as allied forces 
slammed into armored and mecha- 
nized divisions of the Republican 
Guard in what officers described as 
the largest tank battle since World 
Warll. 

General H. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, commander of the coalition 
forces in Saudi Arabia, said the 
of the battle was to “nut the 
iblican Guard out of busi- 
ness.” 


“The gates are dosed,” he said. 
‘There are no ways out." 

U.S. forces have captured or do- 



according 

lied commanders. 

Elsewhere oa the battlefield, 
U.S. Marines completed their 
thrust into Kuwait City up the east- 
ern coast of the emirate, capturing 
the capital's international airport 
to end a campaign in which about 
250 Iraqi tanks and fighting vehi- 
cles were destroyed. 

“They were simply over- 
whelmed” the UA Marine com- 
mander. Lieutenant General Wal- 


ter Boomer, said of the frontline 
Iraqi troops his two divisions swept 
past. 

“I expected them to fight harder 
than they did," he said. “My view is 
that thar heart just wasn't in it.” 

A convoy of Marines led by Gen- 
eral Boomer that toured Kuwait 
City was showered with candy, cig- 
arettes and Kuwaiti flags thrown 
by residents who crowded streets 
and sidewalks and leaned from 
apartment windows, flashing “V” 
signs for victory and chanting 
“USA,! USAr 

Reported allied casualties re- 
mained light, with a total of 23 US. 
servicemen killed in action during 


the ground offensive, exclusive of 
the 28 who died in the Iraqi Scud 
attack Monday on Saudi Arabia. 

British forces have suffered 13 
killed in action, 9 of them in 
“friendly fire” when two US. Air 
Force A- 10 Thunderbolt attack 
planes fired on British armored 
personnel carriers in the heat of a 
tank battle Tuesday. A British mili- 
tary spokesman said the inddent 
was muter investigation. 

Two-thirds of Iraq's artillery, 
more than 2.000 pieces, have been 
destroyed or captured since the be- 
ginning of the air war, along with 
about 3,700 tanks. General 
Schwarzkopf said Wednesday. Co- 


alition forces have taken more than 
50,000 prisoners of war in four 
days, although the number is im- 
precise and is said to be growing 
steadily. 

Allied commandos said that the 
well-equipped Republican Guard 
troops had acquitted themselves 
well in a fast-moving and brutal 
fight, but that U.S. forces were 
dnminnrinp the Grid and had ren- 
dered ineffective as many as three 
of the guard’s right divisions. 

Late Wednesday. Republican 
Guard units were said to be 
to organize an orderly retreat 
to protect fleeing Iraqi troops be- 
hind them, but thedite Iraqi forces 


were reportedly under very heavy 

pressure. 

UA officers in the field said 
there were signs that one Guard 
division was destroying some of its 
equipment as it moved back, to con- 
solidate positions around the port 
city of Basra. 

In contrast to other Iraqi units 
encountered in tire first days of the 
campaign, the veteran Republican 
Guard troops have stood and 
fought, and lave not surrendered 
or broken ranks even in the face of 
heavy losses, acoonfiog. to UA m3-, 
hary sources. 

But it was not clear bow long the 
units would hold out under the at- 



tack, and officers in the field said 
they hoped io roll up most of the 
opposition by late Thursday. 

Coalition commanders de- 
scribed a battlefield unpreced en ted 
in the history of wart are for the 
speed of its movements and the 
violence of its- weaponry. In the 
battle with the Republican Guard, 
they said, UA faces typically hit 
defending armored units first with 
Apache attack helicopters firing 
air-toauifaoe mxssfles, then ma- 
neuvered Ml -A I battle tanks into 
position to destroy exposed tanks 
and armored petsonnri carriers. 

The Marine 2nd Division and 
the army’s Tiger Brigade consah- 


daied their grip on highways and 
crossroads west and northwest of 
Kuwait City on Wednesday, meet- 
ing Utile opposition and sealing off 
escape routes from the capital 

T don't think there are any more 
credible Iraqi forces left in Ku- 
wait.” said a division spokesman, 
lieutenant Colonel Jan Huly. “It’s 
a rout." 

In the fierce tank battle to the 
west the mobility, air supremacy 
and firepower of the allied forces 
have sererdy limited the Republi- 
can Guard’s most effective battle- 
field tactic during the long Inin- 

See WAR, Page 6 


U.S. Says Offer 
Falls Tar Short’ 


By Paul F. Horvitz 

I/Oemapoaal Herald Tribute ' 

WASHINGTON — Iraq, seek- 
ing to avoid total capitulaticn in 
the Gulf war. appealed for a cease- 
fire on Wednesday, but the White 
House rqected Baghdad’s offer as 
falling “far short” of requirements 
for ending the conflict. 

The United States said accep- 
tance of all 12 United Nations reso- 
lutions dealing with Iraq would be 
“the definitive end” to the fighting 

As allied forces pressed into 
southern Iraq, Baghdad said it 
would, relinquish afl claim to Ku- 
wait, release allud prisoners and 
accept responsibility for war repa- 
rations in return for an immediate 
cease-fire 

The United States and the five 
permanent members of the United 
Nations Security Council said the 
Iraqi terms, offered in a letter from 


Keeping Up the Pressure: Allies Go Beyond Military Victory 


Partial Occupation Is Being Considered as an Option 


B> Joseph Fitchett 

P *>RiS — As Iraqi pcsracracTumble hero hour 
to heur. allied gmerr.ments ore preparing to cope 
with a miiitark victor* that frees Kuwait Put leaves 
a ro-war. no-peace situation with Iraq, officials 
said Wednesday 

Despite Baghdad's conditional offer to comply 
with I N resolutions, allied governments, which 
have com; to expect the worst from Saddam Hus- 
sein. are still concerned about ending the conflict 
on satisfactory terms 

* Ever, if Iraq’s retreat results in a mdiury diseu- 
^’wg'.'meni. the allies plan sustained pressure to 
fore; vi mpiiance with UN resolutions, to grind 
down Iraqi irflueece an A soccer or later, to evict 
Saddam Hussein's regime. 

Thu srenano involves plans for mop-up opera- 
tion v and defensive precautions, continued sanc- 


tions and perhaps even the temporary occupation 
of an oil-rich strip of Iraq. 

Possesses of a slice of southern Iraq would 
provide a buffer for Kuwait and Saudi Arabia mid 
the allied bases there and also could help force the 
Baghdad regime to come to terms. 
the idea of a limited occupation, discu ssed by 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

U.S. politicians on Wednesday, prompted a British 
official to acknowledge that it “merits consider- 
ation if we need leverage, as we have done at every 
juncture With Saddam, on a sensitive issue such as 
the fate of POWs." 

Allied leaders already assume that Western 
forces will remain in southern Iraq for months. 
Their presence could be turned into bargaining 

See DEFEAT, Page 6 


Bush Seeks Worst for Saddam Hussein: Humiliation 

on the Arab participants in the UA-Ied coalition, 

nu>li nr Co, A_V in mA Cn_, — l., ..IJ 


By David Hoffman 

Wa sh i ngton Pan Semee 

WASHINGTON — President George Bush is 
trying to force President Saddam Hussein to en- 
dure a punishment that rzay be even more painful 
than a miliuay rout: pahlic humiliation briore his 
people and the Arab world. 

According to American officials. Mr. Bush's 
strategy is based on a calculation bv leaders of the 
coalition fighting Iraq that Mr. Hussein may re- 
main in power for some tune after hostilities end 
and that they must deny him anv opport u nity to 
turn his military defeat mto a political victory. 

Mr. Bush is now playing an endgame rffqgrwj 
to make Mr. Hussein commit pohucal suicide by 
admitting his emus and discrediting himself. 

“We’re out to destroy the myth as much as the 
might,” a senior Pentagon offidal said. 

“For months, Saddam has beat heaping ridicule 


such as Saudi Arabia and Egypt,” be said. Officials 
hope that Mr. Hussein’s rhetorical and political 
power can now be neutralized, before the inevita- 
ble jockeying begins for postwar advantage in the 
region. 

An administration official said. “He’s gong to 
suit er a resounding m&iiaiy defeat, and we want to 
leverage it into a potent political defeat as wefl.’* 

This approach is based on a broad interpreta- 
tion of the United Nations resolutions, winch say 
nothing about destroying Mr. Hussein’s regime, 
but do call for liberating Ktrwah by “all necessary 
means” and for preserving the peace and stability 
of the region. 

The president's strategy — to drive Mr. Hussein 
into a seif-imposed disgrace — became evident as 

' See PUNISH, Page 6 


to Secretary-General Javier Pferez 
de Cutllar, were not adequate. 

The Security Council later called 
on Iraq to accept afl 12 resolutions. 

Secretary of States James A 
Baker 3d said that even after the 
war the United States would seek 
to retain an arms embargo on Iraq 
if the regime of Saddam Hussein 
remained in power. 

Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd 
of Britain made a similar remark. 

“I would expect the sanctions to 
stay after the fighting stops," he 
said. 

A UN offidal said the dnef dele- 
gates of the United States, the Sovi- 
et Union, Britain, Fiance and Chi- 
na agreed that the letter still 
am tamed conditions for a cease- 
fire 

“They agreed we need authorita- 
tive, unconditional acceptance of 
all 12 resolutions," the official said. 

White conflicting reports of the* 


water, said, “This is still a condi- 
tional offer and falls far short of 
what's necessary.” 

Britain rejected the plan as one 
that “picks and chooses” among 
UN resolutions. Mr. Hurd met 
with President George Bush. 

Marlin Fttzwater said at midday 
that Iraq had agreed to acoept some 
UN Security Council resolutions 
but had rejected others, specifically 
those calling for a trade embargo 
and economic sanctions against 
Iraq. 

Although B aghdad radio an- 
nounced the new offer, Mr. Fitz- 
waler said the only official word on 
the Iraqi proposal was delivered to 
Mr. Bush through Soviet nffiraak 
Nevertheless, some confusoa re- 

WarlntfawQtttf ~ 

Afied forces may have to remain in 
Iraq for several months. Rage 6L 
After the war, the race for influence 
in the Mideast. PtqseA 


> and the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York, the White 
House spokesman. Marlin Fhzr 


covering the war live. Page 

mained over the Irani proposal af- 
ter Baghdad's chief delegate to the 
United Nations. Abdul Amir Ari- 
hari, said in New York that Iraq 
would accept all UN resolutions if 
the Security Council issued a for- 
mal cease-fire order and hostilities 
ceased. He also said Send missile 
attacks on farad and' Saudi Arabia 
would md. 

The UN Security Council was 
expected to review the proposal 
from Mr. Anbari. 

Less than two hours after Bagh- 
dad radio broadcast details of the 
offer, three powerful explosions, 
apparently from cruise nramflea, 
rooted the Iraqi capital 

“I would like to inform you that 
the Iraqi government agrees to ad- 
here to Resolutions 662 and 674 if 
the Security Council orders an im- 
mediate cease-fire and an end to all 

See REBUFF, Page 6 


A Flanking Attack 

Foiled the Iraqis 


Kiosk 


Pact Reached 
On Alaska Spill 

JUNEAU. Alaska lAPl — 
Essen Corp. and state and 
federal officials have agreed to 
a frame* .‘A for settlement cl 
the av: CiOims ever the WS9 
Exxcs Voids oil spill. 

Attorney General Charles 
Cole said the Sil-biIJion writes 
meet would restore natural re- 
source* ir. Prir.ce William 
Sound and pay for further sci- 
entific studies and clean up. 

BuropMn Socear 

Bdgwn: 3. Luxembourg 0 is 
the European Cup Qualifier, 
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In a Kuwait Laundry Room, Hints of Torture Past 


By Chris Hedges 

Vf» Yrrk T.-ia Sert:c? 

IN KUWAIT — On the third 
f.ocr of a gutted mansion, the Ku- 
waiti .Army major slowly pushed 
open a doer with his foot to whar 
w os once a laundry room, bu: had. 
he said, been convened by Iraqis 
into a torture chamber. 

In one corner were metal botxspr- 
iaw held off the floor by chain. 

Next to the springs was a crude 
brown box with bare positive and 
negative wires protruding from 
block cords. 

“They' put the prisoners on the 
springs, poured water over them 
and men applied the current,” said 
the Kuw&ro Army officer. Major 
Jamraal Hasson, who was a leader 
in the underground during the 
neariv seven months of occupation. 
“If they were not happy with the 

answers, they turned up the volt- 
age." 

Kuwaitis who were picked up by 
the Iraqi secret police had their 
own stories to telL 

‘They beat me, did cot let me 
sleep and made me sit naked on a 
bottle of hot sauce." said 2 1 -sear- 


old Faisal Antzi. “This went on for 
three days in what used to be the 
reform sdiooL" 

Others tell of being rubbed down 
with sandpaper, having their heads 
thrust in cold water and being hung 
by their hands from a hook. 

An American correspondent 
who arrived in Kuwait City on 
Tuesday, ahead of entering allied 
troops, quickly learned freon Ku- 
waitis. eager to tell the world that 
Saddam Hussein brought more to 
Kuwait than Iraqi license plates 
and innumerable self-portraits: He 
also brought the techniques of con- 
trol that have kept his government 
in power. 

Kuwaiti underground rnendvry , 
acting on information provided by 
people who said they were taken 
and tortured by the Iraqi secret 
police, have uncovered various 
places where Kuwaitis were ques- 
tioned and beaten and tortured. 

A visitor is overwhelmed by re- 
ports that hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of young men were taken by 
the Iraqis, many in the final hours 

See KUWAIT, Page 3 



dob tawAftM Fn»taM 

A Kuwaiti rejoicing in the fiberafion of Kuwait City as Saadi sohfiers pas by in the background. 


By Barry James 

Immahmal HerddTnbme 
The allied commander in the 
Golf, explaining how Ms forces vir- 
tually destroyed one of the world’s 
largest armies in a four-day 
war, said Wednesday that Iraq bad 
been deceived into expecting am- 
phibious and frontal assaults while 
instead a mighty allied flanking at- 
tack had exploded toward defense- 
less Ba ghdad. 

U.S. forces reached within 150 
miles (240 kilometea) of the capi- 
tal and, said General H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, “there was nobody 
between ns ami Baghdad.” 

Tf it had been oar intention to 
take Iraq: if it had been cur inten- 
tion to destroy the country, if it bad 
been oer intention to overrun the 
country, we could have done ir un- 
opposed,” be said 
He said (he lead forces had been 
duped bite thinking that coalition 
for ce s w ere attacking into southern 
Kuwait and along the coast, while 
they knew nothing of a mighty 
flanking attack deep into (Ik Iraqi 
desert to coi df find defeat toe 

Il ^e2wmdu’wot the def«d- 
ers ocxQpleteiY by surmise; he said, 
and cutoff aO pasSatity af escape. 

The general Said the Iraqis never 
knew the force was there “until the 
door was closed on them." 

Thttwo factor* that decided the 
outcome, he said, were air power 
: and decep&m. The air car 


be said, isolated the war zone 


taking out the bridges and supply 
lines mto the theater, it weakened 
the forces along the front line to 
less than 50 percent of their origi- 
nal strength but left the Republican 
Guard in the rear substantially in- 
tact; and destroyed the Iraqi ability 
to know what was happemns be- 
hind the allied lines. 

As the allied miliiaiy force built 
«q> in the desert, be said, forces 
were concentrated south of the bor- 
der between Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. This, phis amphibious ex- 
otases in the GulfTdxrivcd the 
Iraqis mto thinking that the main 
attack was going to come across the 
Kuwam frontier, and from the sea. 

Iraqis consequently moved 
forces to block off that threat. 

But with Iraq’s rec onnaissan c e 
ability destroyed allied fanes car- 
rusd cut what General Schwaiiopf 
called the Had Mary play,” to use 

a footb all met aphor, moving a huge 
army wratward toward the north- 
ern Sana Arabian desert south of 

&e borto with Iraq itself, where 
bolder defenses were Ann, 

“Vexy eariy on we took out the 
gap Air Force,” be said. “We 
knew Thai he had very limited re- 
cannaissance means and therefore 
when we took out his air force, to 

StKStvl purp S es ** 

outha abihty to see what we were 
w*ngm Saudi Arabia. 

taken oot his ey« 
we did what could best bc £ 
scribed as the Hail Mary play in 

SeeSTRAlEGY,p4e6 
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Gorbachev on Attack: Reviving Rhetoric of Years Gone By 


WORLD BRIEFS 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Tima Service 

MOSCOW — His politics under fierce attack at 
book and abroad, Mikhail S. Gorbachev has launched 
a fiery counieroffensive, assailing his political foes for 
waging a power struggle that could lead to civil war 
and warning the wodd outside to mind its own 
business. 

The embattled president launched the campaign 
Tuesday on on unannounced Dip to Byelorussia, a 
relatively conservative republic where he evidently 
hoped to generate momentum toward the referendum 
on national unity that he has called for March 17. 

Working factories, streets, auditoriums and the 
compliant national television with a tough set to his 
jaw and a grim reply to every criticism, Mr. Gorbachev 
revealed deep frustration and a sense of betrayal, but 
also a conviction that he and his presidency were 
critical to see the country through its deepening crisis. 

He spoke a week after his political nemesis, Boris N. 
Yeltsin, the president of the Russian Republic, called 
for his resignation in a nati onall y televised interview, 
breaking whatever slim chance had remained of end- 
ing a political rivalry that has polarized the nation. 

But in an 80-minute speech to Byelorussian intellec- 
tuals that was shown in full on national television, Mr. 
Gorbachev ranged far beyond Mr. Yeltsin, invoking 


old images of conspiracies and foreign intrigues and His voice rising and iris tempo quickening with taiship and the threat of aa.overthrow-of govern- 
nis former progressive-allies dismisavdy anger, Mr. Gorbachev declared that the struggle was mcntTte said "What cynitisi^ thesej 


H intolerance and nationalism. An “ideological of a coup when (bey have been demanding the dissolu 1 

ne aeoaroi that there was no turning back on the war oflaws" was paralyzing authority, law was being tion of our first democratically elected parimment," 

restructure Soviet ignored, changes and the creation of a new union were Mr. Gorbachev said his opponents were apparently 

- - ■ ■■ . — 

-NEWS ANALYSIS 


total privatization," nor any weakening of the union, 
nor an abandonment of c ommunism. 

The man who catalyzed a fundamental chang e in 
Soviet thinking and delivered Eastern Europe from the 


Communist yoke declared that he Irimself remained at made his first 

core a Communist. roused to hope and excitement by’ the prospect of a 

I am not ashamed to say that I am a Communist young and candid leader op ening his country to new 
and adhere to the Communist idea, and with this I will horizons. Now he spoke of the “democratic move- 
leave for the other world," Mr. Gorbachev said. “I will meat" that be had inspired with open derision, 
not change. This was decided long ago, by my father There were still wefl-meariini 

andgrandfather." banner of the “democrats," he saL, 

He acknowledged that at the end of his sixth year in their intentions were “used to cover far-reaching in- 
the Soviet Union was in crisis. Mutates had rations bom in foreign scientific caters and foreign 
made, he conceded, and theproblems had proved beads." 
greater than anticipated. Yet it was not the mistakes or “That means thw're needed by someone else, and 
the problems that Mr. Gorbachev focused on, but not by us," be said, echoing a xenophobia that had 
rather a “brutal struggle for power" that he said had been a familiar tool of his predecessors. 

unfolded over the last 18 months. ’ ’ * * - ' * 


Panel Finds Evidence 
Of Cranston Misdeeds 
But Clears 4 Senators 


Compiled ty Our Staff From Dupatdta 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
Select Committee on Ethics said 
Wednesday that it had found “sub- 
stantial credible evidence" of mis- 
conduct by Senator Alan Cranston 
of California but that no further 
action was warranted against four 
other senators, whom it nonethe- 
less rebuked for intervening with 
federal thrift regulators on behalf 
of a savings and loan executive. 

The six-member committee’s 
unanimous report in the “Keating 
Five" affair set the stage for possi- 
ble censure of the Democratic sen- 
ator by the full Senate in sayingbe 
had engaged in an “impermissible 
pattern of conduct” 

The ethics case, which the panel 
has been studying for months, has 
come to symbolize official culpa- 
bility for the collapse of the na- 
tion's savings and loan industry, a 
failure that is expected to cost tax- 
payers hundreds of billions. 

The committee rebuked the four 
senators for pressuring a federal 
agency on behalf of Charles H. 
Keating Jr., a savings and loan ex- 
ecutive who gave hundreds of thou- 



sands of dollars to their campaigns 
and causes. But the committee ef- 
fectively dosed the case 
those four of the five, even 
the conduct of two Democratic 
senators — Donald W. Riegle Jr. of 
Michigan and Danis DeConani 
or Arizona — “gave the appearance 
of being improper." 

The committee also found that 
Senators John Glenn, an Ohio 
Democrat, and John S. McCain 3d, 
an Arizona Republican, “exercised 
poor judgment” in their actions. 

AH five denied any wrongdoing. 

They met both with Mr. Keating 
and with enforcement officials to 
riisniss his troubled thrift at a time 
when regulators were investigating 
the institution. 

Mr. Keating and his associates 
donated SI J million to the cam- 
paigns and political causes of the 
rive lawmakers. 

Before acting further in Mr. 

Cranston’s case, the committee 
must sad him a statement detail- 
ing the specific charges against him , _ __ 
and give him a chance to respond. BLOCKADE FAILS — Policemen helping an employee over a barricade to get to Ms job inside the Federal Btakfoe fa San Francisco 
(AP, UP I) after it was smTwndedtythoosands of people protesting against the Guff war. The protestor did not manage to blockade the briMing. 




U.S. to Curb Exports of Chemicals That Can Be Used for Arms 

chemicals to make a nerve gas. Sim- 
ilarfy, a broad spectrum oforgano- 
phosphorus compounds, used noc- 


By Stuart Auerbach 

if iashinglon Past Service 

WASHINGTON — In an effort 
to keep developing nations from 
building chemical and biological 
arsenals, the Bush a dminis tration is 
prepared to restrict U.S. exports of 
commonly used chemicals and 
manufacturing equipment that can 
also be used to make weapons, ac- 
cording to administration and in- 
dustry sources. 

The administration’s action, ex- 
pected to be announced later this 
week. »as criticized by industry 
spokesmen as being far too broad. 

“The chemicals and equipment 
are used mostly for very innocent 
purposes from pharmaceuticals io 
beer," said Jeffery C. Van, spokes- 


man for the Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Association. “The same equip- 
ment that is used to brew beer can 
also make chemical weapons.” 

Many items to be covered by the 
rules are used to make a wide range 
of everyday products such as plas- 
tics, pharmaceuticals, fertilizers 
and pesticides, officials said. The 
equipment includes pollution con- 
trol devices and containers used by 
fanners to mix fertilizer. 

Chemicals on the list, for exam- 
ple, include sodium sulfide, which 
is widely available throughout the 
worid and is used mainly to remove 
hair from animal skin so it can be 
tanned. But with slight modifica- 
tions it can be combined with other 


.Sim- set a moral example and that this 


iioiijr, a uhmu apebumu ui uiu 

phosphorus compounds, used 
maJiy to make fertilizers, can 
become precursors for chemical 
weapons. 

The administration is acting imi- 
lateraDy under a number of U.S. 
export-control laws, but a draft of 
the restrictions says that it will try 
to get other industrialized nations 
to adopt the same restrictions. A 
National Academy of Sciences 
study panel concluded last month 
that without a more global ap- 
proach, export control efforts are 
likely to faiL 

A senior administration official 
said that the United Slates would 


similar controls. There are in< 
tions that Germany, embarrassed 
fay reports that its companies had 
been helping build Iraq's chemical 
warfare industry, might go along. 

A loosely knit group of 23 coun- 
tries known as the Australia Group 
tries to con trol ! the spread of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, but in- 
dustry officials said its restrictions 

memareless sweeping than C tlhiose 
the administration is proposing 

Restrictions have been used to 
control exports of nuclear arms 
technology and materials and con- 
ventional weapons, but this is the 


first time the United States has 
extended controls to chemical pro- 
duction and testing equipment. 

The administration was sched- 
uled to order the new restrictions 
earlier this month but has been 
deadlocked cm naming the coun- 
tries to which 
adminis tration 
Stead of naming specific countries, 
officials said the administration de- 
rided to list regions — die Middle 
East and Southwest Asia — where 
many of the countries believed to 
have chemical weapons programs 
are located. 

This avoids naming Syria and 
it, which are members of the 
tion fighting Iraq, and Israel 


The National Academy of Science 
report said that all are believed to 
be trying to get chemical weapons. 
The Southwest Asia designation 
covers Iraq, Iran, India and Paki- 
stan. With the exception of Iraq, all 
these countries have denied having 
chemical weapons programs. 

The State Department has been 
pushing these restrictions within 
the administration for m onths, act- 
ing partially out of embarrassment 
over policies of the Reagan and 
Bush administrations that allowed 
Iraq to buy advanced UB. technol- 
ogy that could be used in its chemi- 
cal and biological weapons pro- 
grams, industry and administration 
sources said. 


Heart of Darkness: In Monrovia, Even the Palms Are Gone 


By Kenneth B. Noble 

,v<w Ycrk Turns Service 

MONROVIA, Liberia — One of the rarest sights 
in Monrovia these days is the once ubiquitous palm 
tree. The trees began disappearing last tall when, os 
starvation spread uj this war-shattered capital thou- 
sands were cut down and their edible hearts eagerly 
and desperately consumed. 

The trees will Like years to grow back, but they 
surely mil. Monrovia's future is less hopeful. 

“There is no more Monrovia.” said Abu Krocuh. 
who fled the country in August at the height of 
fighting in Liberia's civil war. He came back this 
month to see for himself whether it was safe for his 
wife and three children to return. 

“Monrovia will never be the same." Mr. Kromah 
said, adding that he could cot return cow given the 
city’s sad shape. “1 love my country and I want to go 
back. But there’s nothing there. It's aE gone." 

Even before the war. 50-\ear-o!d buildings with 
shutters foiling off and rusting roofs, cinder-block 
shanties higgledy-piggledy atop one another and 
fetid, congested streets were part cf this city's gently- 
decaying ambiance. 

Now even that is mostly gone, demolished during 
the prolonged rebel invasion last fall. The dominant 
real ity confronting a visitor who knew Liberia before 
the civil war began in December 19SS and last visited 
here in October is almost nightmarish ruin and 
squalor. 


On Tubman Boulevard, a four-lane artery that 
courses through what was once Monrovia’s most 
prosperous neighborhood, nearly every building is 
pockmarked from shell bursts and rifle fire, what 
was not destroyed was pillaged. 

At the Spriggs Payne Airport nearby, the control 
lower has been reduced to rubble by rocket and 
mortar attacks, and the handful of commercial air- 
lines that have resumed flights are landing oa in- 
stinct and faith. 

“The destruction has been frightening and sense- 
less." said Amos Sawyer, the president of Liberia’s 
interim government. “I don't care who eventually 
runs the country, they'll still need the buildings. 

Not far away, Sl Peter's Lutheran Church has 
been swept clean and is expected to be opened soon 
as a memorial to victims of the war. 

In October, more than 700 unarmed civilians who 
sough: refuge there were reportedly killed by rem- 
nants of the army of President Samuel K. Doe, who 
was overthrown and killed in September. 

Many neighboring houses have not been entered 
for weeks, and the stench of decaying human flesh 
can be delected from afar. 

On Mamba Point, the diplomatic enclave where 
the U.S. Embassy stands, the onlv electrical power is 
provided by mobile generators. There is no running 
water, and home carts often serve as taxis. 

Compounding the misery is a dramatic rise in 


prices. A bag of rice that cost S23 two years ago now 
roes Tor more than WOO; gasoline costs more than 
5200 a gallon. At newly reopened El Meson. Monro- 
via's only restaurant, the chicken and rice dish, 
which once cost less than S10, is now 10 times that. 

The prices, of course, are far beyond the teach of 
the poorest people. There is not much of a middle 
class, except perhaps the Lebanese merchants who 
still dominate what remains of the city’s commercial 
life, though most of them have fled. Before the war, 
more than 15,000 Lebanese lived here; now they 
number fewer than GOO. 

The wealthy, at least by Liberian standards, con- 
sist mostly of the growing number erf aid and relief 
agencies that are registered as having offices here, 
and the hundred or so people who were at the U.S. 
Embassy. 

The United States and Nigeria are the only coun- 
tries that still operate diplomatic offices here. Japan, 
Ivory Coast Spain. Sierra Leone and more than a 
dozen other countries have dosed their embassies 
because they were attacked, looted and. in some 
instances, virtually destroyed. 

Britain, which has maintained an embassy here 
since the 1840s. has announced that it will pull out 
□ext month, citing budgetary cutbacks. 

‘They're just throwing in the towel" a relief 
official said. “Thev’ve decided that this place has no 
future." 

Even in the best of times. Liberia had few re- 


sources. Not only was it among the world’s most 
impoverished countries, it was abo one of the most 
egregious examples of economic mismanagement. 

Four years ago, Liberia, which was founded in. the 
mid- 19th century is a republic for freed American 
slaves, became the only country in Africa ever sus- 
pended from the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank. 

The Liberian political conflict has settled into a 
partem of purposefulness. The two main rival rebel 


groups, the National Patriotic Front led by Charles 
Taylor and troops led by Prince Johnson, hare 
narrowed their differences over a peace settlement. 

^ t n - f — ■- - 


Next month, all of Liberia's warring factions are 
scheduled to meet and elect a new interim govern- 
ment 

“If you measure against where we were a couple of 
months ago, thing s are definitely pittin g better,” 
said Stanton Peabody, the editor of Torchlight, one 
of a handful of new newspapers that bare recently 
appeared. “Nobod/s bong gunned down in the 
streets anymore." 

After months erf delay, a steady stream of food 
and other essentials, like fuel used for cooking and 
heating, is now reaching the city. 

Paul McDermott, the Gberian project director for 
Catholic Relief Services, agreed, saying: “Bade in 
October, we had almost 100 people aday dying cf 
starvation. Now it's down maybe to about if 
That’s certainly an improvement” 


Newcomer Wins Arizona Statehouse , Daley Takes Chicago 


CcmfKnJ tn UurSicff F’cm DcpdJxt 

PHOENIX. Arizona — Fife Sy- 
mington. a Republican land devel- 
oper making his first ran for office, 
has won Arizona's governor's race, 
defeating Terry Goddard, a Demo- 
crat and former mayor of Phoenix. 

In Chicago. Mayor Richard M. 
Daley easily won the Democratic 
primary election Tuesday, as ex- 
pected. 


Mr. Dalev. 45. the son of former 
Mayor Richard J. Daley, is a favor- 
ite io win a full four-y ear term in 
his April 2 encounter with George 
Gottlieb, a police sergeant who 
wen a three-way Republican race. 

Mr. Daley was followed by Dan- 
ny K. Davis, the Cook County 
commissioner: Jayne NL Byrne, a 
forma mayor, and Sheila Jones. 
Mr. Dalev" was first elected two 


years ago to complete the term of 
Harold Washington, the city's fust 
block mayor, who died in office. 


iy speech 

pointed with pride to the relative 
absence of racial bitterness in the 
campaign against Mr. Davis, who 
is black. 

Mr. Davis had questioned 
whether Mr. Daley adequately rep- 
resented minorities in the ci tv of 
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Catherine SHAW du H0USLEY 

TruucalK passed a»a> on February 21, 
W|. following a motor .undent. Kate 
will he deeply missed but remembered 
j wiih very special affection by everyone 
; who kan» and worked with ber ai the 
| Inirnuucca! Herald Tribune and by her 
| nuny friends Uucugboui the world. 

| Funeral Monday . March 4, 1 1:30 a m at 
j High Road Chigwefl. 


18 million. He. too. claimed a kind 
of victory in his second-place show- 
ing. saying be had helped to heal 
divisions in the city’s black political 
leadership, which was splintered 
after Mr. Washington's death. 

In the Arizona runoff election, 
with 99 percent of precincts report- 
ing. Mr. Symington, 45, had 53 
percent erf the votes and Mr. God- 
dard 48 percenL 

Voters in Greensboro, North 
Carolma. rejected an attempt to 
weaken the toughest anti-smoking 
ordinance in the No. I tobacco- 
growing state by removing penal- 

^ (AP.LAT) 


Ariane to Blast Off Fridav 

The Associated Press 
PARIS — Blast-off of an un- 
manned Ariane 44-LP rocket has 
been rescheduled for Friday night 
from the Arumesnace launching 
site in Kourou, Ftendt Guiana, 
Arianespace announced. 


Third Atom Accident 
For Japanese Plants 



“ptere is a threat of a crvfl war that would severely making cfeu 1 who might be seeking" a coup, he d e- 
weakm our country, if not set it back decades,” he cU^^ecatsgoricaBywposeany CQrcedsennreof 
!*n ied - might claim that all the shelves will be power, which would be followed immediately by civil 
full and theyll stop the process of economic dismte- war This I say decisively, and I hope you undenaand 
gration, but the shelves cannot be filled without legal- what Tm talking about.* 

aw a a ■ The Soviet leader argued that if dictatorship did 

his mood stood m ctra- it would be pt&sdy becanse of ite&aos 
trast to six years ago, when on coming to power he by ^ “democrats." - 

sweeps through a et moa "^conotuie dismu^raaon, a M in productivity, 

this is what will require severe measures, thus is what 
we cannot allow,” be said. “It ls from such chaos that 
dictatorial methods and forms of a dm inistration will 

niwMsad that He added, “Dictatorship is bran of disorder, so 
Order is the best guarantee against dictatorship." . 

Turning to foreign critics of his new approach, Mr. 
Gorbachev said that “what we do is our business,” 

“Efforts to pose as a teacher to us, to the great 
Soviet Union mat has done so much for international 
. civilization, to preach from on high, is unacceptable,” 

“They raised a huge cry about a fonhcomiiig dicta- he said. 




the collapse 


Reuters 

TOKYO — Radiation leaked from a Ji 


nodear waste 

safety-testing plant, marking the country’s third nuclear accident 
this month and raising concern over the government's atomic energy 
safety policy, experts said. 

The accident at Tokai Mura northeast of Tokyo occurred Satur- 
day but was not made public until Wednesday. 

The news was delayed becanse the amount of radiation leaked was 
small and the cause had to be investigated, according to the Japan 
Atomic Energy Research Institute, which operates the planL It 


checks the safety of waste buried 

The leak occurred because of a fault in an emergency power 
system being used while the main power supply was shut off for 
construction, a spokesman said. 

The fault caused an automatic power shutoff, lading to j 
changes that allowed the leak from the “hot cell," adosedlr 
for storing and treating highly radioactive waste, he said. 

“The amount of radiation leaked is not that large, but the 
announcement came very tale and .the fact that they used the 
emergency system for rxxrmal operations brings the problem of 

safety.” said Jinzaburo Talragi, a physicist and the head of the 
Gtizens Nuclear Information Center, a private group opposed to 
nudear power. 


Eastern Germans Protest Recession 

ERFURT, Germany (Reuters) —In some of the 1 
pro-democracy rallies In 1989, teas of thousands 
eastern Germany on Wednesday against unemployment 1 
of state companies. 

The angry demonstrations point to growing social discontent in the. 
fonner Communist nation just four months after it merged with wealthy 
and boosting West Germany in a euphoric reunion, “while the Local 
PariiameiitSLews, We Have the Nightmare;” said one banner outride the 
'assembly in Erfurt, capital of die depressed southern state of Thuringia. 

The federal government said Tuesday that it would raise taxesfrom 
July to cover n yjnjg unification costs. Many regional governments in the 
east arealready virtually bankrupt. 

Soviets Seek German War Payments : 

BONN (Reuters) — Germany is considering compensating Soviet 
citizens for Nazi erinws in World War H but denied Wednesday that the 
issue was part of a new demarid from Moscow in return for ratifying the 
German unification, treaty. 

The Soviet press agency Novosti said that the Soviet parliament was 
seeking “additional efforts” before ratifying the treaty and that these 
included compensation, for Soviet citizens who were deported to Germa- 
ny during the war. Novosti quoted the Soviet vice president, Gennadi L 
Yanayev, as saying thm the Supreme Soviet would probably adopt a 
special declaration containing “certain specifics.” 

Mr. Yanayev said Moscow and Brmwuid have to undertake “a range 
of additional efforts" in odder to secure rat ifi c at io n. Novosti reported. A 
German Foreign Ministry spokesman said ratification and the question 
rf <Lyn» IjutriJ. “fadeffinifoarinn to Soviet citizens foractrf 

of persecution by the Nazis is not connected” to the treaty. 

Large Turnout in Bangladesh Vote 

DHAKA, Bangladesh (NYT) — Bangladeshis voted in laige numbers 
co Wednesday in a peaceful election that was held for the first time under 
a neutral caretaker govemnxait. The election follows the fall in December 
of General Hussain Mohammed who is now under house arrest 

awaiting trial on corruption and other charges. 

1 Hist indications of trends in 75 constituencies showed a dose contest . 




1 


it 


1 *’ 


9 % 



r parties were far behind, 1 

two seats in most cases. 

* The Awami League, the country’s oldest party, is considered left of 
center. The Bangladesh Nationalist Party is more conservative. Neither, 
however, has spelled out its polities in much detaiL Complete unofficial 
results are not expected untu Thursday or Friday. 

Water Rationed in San Francisco 

SAN FRANCISCO (AS ) —Authorities have imposed the most severe 
water rationing in the catVs history, aimed at catting usage nearly to half 
of what it was before CWomra'sjpnrfonged drought, now in its fifth year. 

Beginning Sunday, San Franosco residents wul be forbidden to wash 
cars at home or to fill new hot tubs or swimming pods. Watering golf 
courses will be outlawed, except for putting greens. The cuts imposed 
Tuesday require most residents and businesses to cut their water use by 
one-third beginning April 1. Customers who use water for irrigation, 
indudhra paries, will lose 90 percent of their supply. 

“It wul nave a significant impact on every individual who lives in San 
Francisco or who lias a business enterprise that is connected to San 
Francisco,” said John Mullane, general manager of the Water Depart- 
ment In southern f-nlifn mia, the San Diego City Council declared a 
drought staled emergency Tuesday and approved a vohmtaiy plan to# 
achieve a 30 percent cutback in water use cztywide by April 1. ? 

Mercenaries linked to Drag Rings 

WASHINGTON (NYT) — Groups of British and Israeli mercenaries 
jmmdedparamihtmy assistance to Colombian drug trafficking organiza- 
tions in 1988 and 1989, according to a Senate staff study and testimony 
presented Wednesday to a Senate panel The study generally confirmed 
earlier reports of mercenary involvement. 

The staff of the panel the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, has also found that a large shipment of Israeli arms that wound 
im with Colombian traffickers in 1989 was arranged, and financed with 
the hdp of three framer Israeli nrilitaiy officials who laundered payments 
for the weapons through a Panamanian bank in 1989. 

The two cases were discussed by the subcommittee as part of its 
longstanding effort to examine ties between, illict arma sales, mercenaries 
and drug cartels. Members said Ac examples showed that more govern- 
ment vigilance and cooperation was needed to stem global trafficking in 
arms and par amilitar y expertise. 

For the Record 

A new Soviet dnrgfi ifafEnes, Vyatcfaeriav Dumev, arrived in Hrana 
to open up his country’s embassy after a 30-year break, Albania’s ATA 
news agency reported Wednesday. The two countries severed diplomatic 
relations in 1961. (Reuters) 

A Soviet town named after Lenm has been renamed fra the first time in 
the history of the Soviet Union. Tass said Wednesday that the parliament 
in the Central Asian republic of Tadzhikistan had voted that the town of 
Leninabad would revert to its former name of Khudzhand. (Reuters) . 

The drf ci ac muinte s of Poland and Czechoslovakia signed a military 
cooperation agreement Wednesday, two days after the dissolution of the . 
Warsaw Pact’s military structures, the PAP news mcuct said in Warsaw. * 
The Polish admiral notr Kolodziqczyk and his Czechoslovak counter- 
part, Lubos Dobrovsky, also agreed to adopt a joint stand in arms control 
negotiations in Vienna. (Reuters) 

TRAVEL UPDATE 

Olympic to Resume Service to Israel 

JERUSALEM (AFP) — Olympic Airways on Monday will become the 
first foreign company to resume scheduled flights to Israel since the Gidf 
war erupted, an official said Wednesday. 

The company win operate two round-trip flights between Athens and 
Td Aviv a week, on Mondays and Thursdays. It was hoped this would 
build to six or seven flights weekly during AjxiL it said. Olympic also said 
h would reduce its war insurance surcharge of $100 perpassaiger to $45. 

Only the Israeli Q AI and a UE. charter firm . Tower, have 
maintained flights to Israel during the war. Olympic operated the last 
scheduled foreign flight to Tel Aviv on the night of Jan. 16, about 24 
hours before the first Scud missile hit Israel 

Thafland reassured tourists Wednesday that it was still safe to visit the 
“land of smiles** despite the weekend coup, saying there was no blood- 
shed and no risk to travelers. “The recent coup cretat involved only - 
change (rf government," the Tourism Authorinr of Thailand said. “It w& 
a political transition of a peaceful nature. There was no fighting, 
resistance and no blood was spilled.” (Reuters) J ■ 
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-I- VAR IN TBJK GULF: As allies maneuver for roles after the war, Iraq’s backers are suddenly less vocal 


After the War Ends: 
Race for Influence 

Europeans Will Compete With US. 
For Role in Developing Arab World 

By Alan Riding importance to Western Europe. 

* Nnr >’«* Tuno Semce In the months leading up to the 


Second Thoug hts 

In Southern Asia, Sympathy for Saddam Hussein Has Ebbed 


By Alan Riding 

* AW York Tunes Serna 

PARIS — Having stood firmly 
alongside the United States during 
the climactic days of the Gulf war. 
west European governments are 
now quietly preparing to compete 
with Washington for political influ- 
race in the Middle East once the 
fighting is over. 

Britain and France, which sent 
trams to fight against Iraq, fed 
confident of places at future nego- 
tiating tables. But Germany. Italy, 
Spain and other European Com- 
munity countries are also riaiming 

~ NEWS ANALYSIS 

a role in promoting security, stabil- 
ity and development in the post- 
war Arab worio. 

_ Out of the limelight of the con- 
flict itself, European governments 
have therefore bran busily consult- 
ing each other on the postwar sce- 
nario as well as trying to rebuild 
bridges to Mideast countries, in- 
cluding Israel, that have been af- 
fected militarily or politically by 
the crisis. 

- Signaling France's intention to 
play an active role after the war. 
President Francis Mitterrand said 
last weekend that “we will spdl out 
the objectives that we consider just 
and no one wDl give us orders.* 
France will demonstrate, he add- 
ed, that “it has not gone to war 
3gainst Islam or Arabs.” 

At a meeting in Luxembourg last 
Week, Community foreign minis- 
ters also pledged to promote stabil- 
ity in the Middle East that, they 
said, -would require new efforts to 
settle the Arab-Isradi conflict and 
the Palestinian problem as well as 
to deal with the aftermath of the 
war. 

. Europe’s motives are numerous. 
It hopes to insure that Washington 
is not alone in determining the fu- 
ture of the region, particularly 
. since Europe's historical cultural 
\ and geographical Imlw to the Mid- 
dle East make its interests different 
from those of the United States. 

It also wants to protect the posi- 
tion of European companies Urn 
have customarily done excellent 
business in the Arab world, al- 
though Britain and France have 
already complained that most of 
the contracts for the reconstruction 
of Kuwait are going to American 
concerns. 

‘ Further, currently engaged in an 
ambitious program to achieve eco- 
nomic and political union, includ- 
ing definition of common foreign - 
and security policies, the 12-nation 
Community is eager to demon- 
strate tiut ’it can work together to 
help resolve problems of strategic 


In the months leading up to the 
war, though, the 12 showed any- 
thing but unity. Unable to agree on 
a joint response to the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait Britain strongly 
backed the United States. France 
launched its own peace plans and 
other countries refused to send 
ground troops to Saudi Arabia. 

In the early days of the war, 
some governments also hesitated, 
with Germany taken aback by huge 
anti-war protests and Belgium re- 
fusing to provide ammunition to 
British and French troops at the 
war front Since Iraq proposed a 
cease-fire, though, Europe has sol- 
idly endorsed Washington’s tough 
stand. 

Yet even with the postwar peri- 
od fast approaching. European 
governments are still acting more 
individually than as a regional bloc. 
They bare backed the vague idea of 
an international peace conference 
to tackle all Mideast problems, but 
it is unclear how much further they 
will go together. 

Rather, once the hostilities are 
over, the cohesion of the anti-Iraq 
coalition may be tested not only by 
differences between Western Eu- 
rope and the United Slates but also 
by competition for influence be- 
tween different European coun- 
tries. 

Britain, for example, has strong 
historical and economic ties to Ku- 
wait and the other Gulf emirates 
and has offered to help build a 
security system in the region, al- 
though without the direct partici- 
pation of British ground troops. In 
this, its position is almost identical 
to that of Washington. 

Earlier this month. Boon, embar- 
rassed by revelations that German 
companies helped to develop Iraq's 
chemical weapons capacity, dis- 
patched Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dictrich Genscher first to Israel 
and then to Jordan. Egypt and Syr- 
ia in the hope of patching up ties. 

On the other hand. France, 
Spain and Italy, which have large 
populations of North African im- 
migrants, are most alarmed by the 
deterioration of their relations with 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, 
where pro-Iraq sentiments have 
been miming . strong, 

Paris, Madrid and Rome also be- 
lieve the bitter legacy of Iraq’s de- 
feat can be buried in these coun- 
tries only if the Palestinian 
problem is addressed. But they rec- 
ognize that only Washington can 
persuade Israel to participate in an 
Internationa] conference that deals 
with this question. 


By Barbara Crossette 

Nett York Times Service 

DHAKA, Bangladesh — By the time troops from 
the American-led coalition entered Kuwait, the wave 
of sympathy for President Hussein that 

greeted the outbreak of war had all but vanished 
among Muslim communities in South and Southeast 
Asia. 

Diplomats and pdhterans here say they need to 
examine closely the reasons for the rise and equally 
sudden fall of support fa- the Iraqi president, who 
had projected himself as an Islamic champion of 
poor nations. Throughout the region, governments 
supportive or sympathetic to the allied cause faced 
outbursts of pro-Iraqi sentiment. 

Officials and analysts here and in Pakistan, India, 
Malaysia and Indonesia offered two nreUminary 
explanations. Mon behove that Iraqi embassies and 
consulates poured large amounts of money into pro- 


Baghdad demonstrations. Some Iraqis were expelled- 
from Pakistan. 

The demonstrations diminished as money ranout- 
There is a rumor in diplomatic circles that the Iraqis 
in Bangladesh have had to sell embassy furniture m 
recent days, possibly to pay bills. Iraq has dosed 
consulates in Karachi and in Bombay. finan- 
cial problems. 

Second, some officials in the region acknowledge 
that it was a mistake to deprive the public at repots 
of atrocities committed by the Hussein regime be- 
fore and after the invasion of Kuwait 

Television networks are government monopolies 
or under strict government control in Pakistan, In- 
dia, Bangladesh, Malaysia and Indonesia. In some 
fellow Mamie countries, \t -was thought to be politi- 
cally unwise a disloyal to highlight the crimes of a 
Muslim Third World nation. 


In New Delhi, Iraq was seen by officials as the 
only Islamic nation not to condemn the Indian 
repression of a Muslim minority in Kashmir. 

The former government of Prime Minister Vish- 
wanath Pratap Kngh went oat of its way not to 
condemn Iraq. When Mr. Singh’s successor, Prime . 
Minister Chandra Shekhar, allowed the United 
States to refuel military transport planes in India, he 
was forced to change his pofiiy under threats from . 
the Congress (I) Party of Rajiv Gandhi in the name- ■ 

of non ali gnment. 

In Pakistan, an o fficial said a decision was made 
not to report drat a Pakistani-born European, airfinc 
crew member had been raped in Kowait by Iraqi 
troops. 

*Tn retrospect, this was an error,” he sad. 

Before the war began, radio, television and news- 
papers — the press is nominally free in South Asia — 


hadnotgrven promhioice or even space to Iraq's use 


oc other mhinnane acrivitys well known in the West 
By the time CNN was recalling these polities in a 
limi ted way in its war.covcragc, the reports woe. 
assumed to be American propaganda. 

. A Southeast Asian, envoy said here that some 
governments believed that they had to allow Muslim 
feelings on the issue to be vented freely.. In both 
IndonesiaazriMalay^asinBangladeshaadPaki- 
stan, there wtre reports of thousands vobmteesing to 
fight fa the Iraqis. In the end, no ons actually went 
to. the front 

Today, relief seems toqharadraze the reactions to 
the rout of the Iraqi forces from Kuwait In Indone- 
sia, Preadent Sohaito said he was grateful that the 

animal r eligi ous pi lgrimage to Mecca, the lujj, 

would be able to take place in peace this su mm e r .' 


Now, Soviet Envoy Sees the Iraqi Leader as f Hard and Cruel 9 


Aj;ei k* Frann-Prase 

MOSCOW — President Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
is a hard and often cruel man. Yevgeni M. Primakov, 
the Soviet presidential envoy to the Gulf, wrote 
Wednesday in the Communist Party daily Pravda. 

Mr. Primakov, who has visited Baghdad three 
times since October as the representative of Presi- 
dent Milt hail S. Gorbacbev, made the remarks in an 
article under the headline, “The War That Could 
Have Been Avoided.” The commentary witlininghis 
attempts to forge a political settlement of the Gulf 


crisis was the strongest disavowal to dale of the 
Soviet Union’s erstwhile ally. 

■ The envoy said he had met Mr. Hussein fa the 
first time in 1969, before be became president of 
Iraq. At the time, Mr. Primakov said, Mr. Hussein 
was an “influential member of the Iraqi leadership" 
negotiating with the Kurds, bat hxs “character 
Harts" baa already emerged: “The hardness that 
often Wined into cruelty, a will bordering on obsti- 
nacy to attain a goal at any price, and a dangerous 
unpredictability. 

Mr. Primakov said that during his first visit to 


when he met with Mr. Hussein os Oct^te criti- 
cized the Iraqi president far failing to consult the 
Sonet Union before acting. 

He said Mr. Hussein had failed to react to “faixiy 
sharp language on the need fa a withdrawal from 
Kuwait and restoration of that state's sovereign ty.” 

He added that the Iraqi leader told him, “If I have 
only one alternative, to go on my knees and capitu- 
late a to go to war, I win choose the second 
solution.” 

Mr. Primakov scornfully described the Iraqi for- 


Jordanians, Stunned, 
Denounce Washington 


C* v - 


Return 

AMMAN — Jordanians, 
stunned bv Iraq’s swift defeat in 
Kuwait, vented their anger on the 
United States on Wednesday fa 
refusing to end the Gulf war. 

Protesters at marches organized 
by university students across the 
country raised Iraqi flags and 
chanted. “Death to the United 
States and its allies.” 

in a heated parliamentary ses- 
sion, several deputies demanded 
that Jordan cut diplomatic ties with 
Washington and other Western 
and Arab members of the alliance 
fighting Iraq. 

Newspapers on Wednesday de- 
nounced Washington, accusing it 
of seeking to destroy Iraq and 
wreaking vengeance on its people 
They attacked the United Nations 
Security Council fa ruling out a 
cease-fire until Baghdad accepted 
oB 12 resolutions passed after its 
Aug. 2 invasion of the emirate. 

“Iraq's withdrawal ends the fee- 
ble lie of liberating Kuwait that 
was taken by the al&s as a pretext 
to launch the aggression,” said the 
newspaper Ad-Dustour. 


King Hussein repeated his call 
fa a cease-fire during meetings 
with the envoys of the five perma- 
nent UN Security Council mem- 
bers — the Soviet Union, the Unit- 
ed States, France, Britain and 
China — on Tuesday evening. 

The government welcomed 
Baghdad? withdrawal and accused 
the allies of going beyond the UN 
mandate to drive liaq from the 
emirate and of threatening the sta- 
bility of Iraq and the region. 

Pro-Iraqi opinion in Jordan was 
strengthened after President Sad- 
dam Hussein linked any withdraw- 
al from Kuwait with an Israeli pull- 
out from the occupied lands. This 
made the reaction to Mr. Hussein's 
withdrawal announcement and his 
army’s defeat with a minimal fight 
all the more bitter. 

“We should not say it was a de- 
feat," said Mousa Mtihem, a Pales- 
tinian Irving in a refugee district. 
“Fa the first time in modern Arab 
history, an Arab country stands in 
the face of Western military ought 
and fights. For me, SaAfam has 
scored a political and moral vic- 
tory." 



cign minister, Tariq Aziz, as an agent fa transmit- 
ting messages “who cannot make. decisions by him- 

- Mr. Primakov said be saw Mr. Hussein for the last 
time on Oct. 28 while seeking to obtain the departure 
of Soviet technicians from Iraq and told him that his 
pnfay gf hri Mjng hos tages anf i ««ng them as human 
shields had “turned the whole world against him." 

The Iraqi president “went silent and thought," 
Mr. Primakov said, adding, “Maybe be believed he 
bad a lot of time to maneuver.” 
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Palestinians in Jerusalem Estenmg Wednesday as the radio reported the defeat of Saddam Hussein's forces. 


On Streets o i a Shattered Baghdad, Disbelief and Defiance 


By Lee Hockstader 

M *An “iw» Pest Serna 

BAGHDAD — Surveying the 
wTeckacc of their shattered capital 
and the spectacle of their anned 
forces retreating under fire from 
allied artillery and aircraft, many 
Iraqis seemed convinced Wednes- 
day that the main goal of the U.S.- 
led coalition is their nation's hu- 
miliation. not the liberation of 
Kuwait 

Radio Baghdad reported fa the 
first time Wednesday that coalition 
paratroopers had landed in south- 
ern Iraq, Mocking the '‘dignified” 

P ullout that had been sought by 
resident Saddam Hussein. 

’ With the news that the fighting 
wav riL-.i on Iraq's soiL many peo- 
ple reacted with disbelief as the 
consequences of their govern- 
ment's action.; became increasingly 
clear. 

. “We are oV.:ssd to tishi. for out 


nation and bona.” said Haider Ja- 
bouri. S3, tire owner of a clothing 
store. But had Iraq gained anything 
from the conflict? He shook his 
head. "Until now, nothing." he 
said. 

The losses here are caustiopbic. 
There is no electricity and water is 
scarce. Three of the busiest bridges 
in the heart of Baghdad have been 
destroyed by allied weaponry. Pud 
in one of ihe world's latest oil 
producers is extremely difficult to 
find and very expensive. 

On the road that leads west from 
Baghdad to the Jordanian border, 
the mangled carcasses of destroyed 
trucks form a grim gallery on the 
side of the road. In some sections, 
the road is pockmarked from allied 
aircraft strafing. 

Along the road, most communi- 
cation towers were still standing. 
Inn they had apparently been ren- 


dered useless by pinpoint bomb or 
missiles strikes at their bases. 

As the danger seemed to shift 
from the reversal of their conquest 
of Kuwait to the integrity of Iraq 
itself, people appeared to fed more 
directly threatened. Kuwait may a 
may not have mattered to Iraqis, 
but Iraq clearly does. 

“Bush is coming in order to in- 
vade Iraq and destroy oar country, 
not to free Kuwait,'* said Suhad 
Salien. a 22-year-old housewife 
said in an interview outside of 
Shorja market, the city’s oldest and 
Urges l “We’re proud of our histo- 
ry and our heritage and we'll never 
let Bush impose his will on the Iraqi 
people” 

Many people interviewed in the 
course of three hours of brief inter- 
views in downtown Ba g hdad ap- 
peared to view the war in intensely 
personal terms, perhaps mote so 
than they have in the past, when 


what was at slake was a tiny emir- 
ate that few had ever seen. 

“It's true we’re only 18 million, 
but all of us are ready to fight," said 
Fawa Hussein, a 45-year-old law- 
yer. “In the new workf order, which 
Mr. Bush is so concerned with, he is 
not prepared to respect Iraq's 
Strengih and independence" 

Like many others, Mr. Hussein 
said that President George Bush, in 
league with Israel, had used Kuwait 
as a pretext fa the destruction of 
Iraq. 

But through tire bitterness and 
recrimination and conspiracy theo- 
ries involving the supposed Ameri- 
can-Zionist alliance, there is also a 
frank recognition here that Iraq has 
suffered tremendously from Mr. 
Hussein’s decision to invade Ku- 
wait 

In the sprawling capital of 4 mil- 
lion, a visitor in a cor can drive 
through some nrighboiboods ad- 


miring the beauty of shrines and 
the Tigris River, then a turn a cor- 
ner and encounter utter devasta- 
tion. 

Around tire comer from Shorja 
market, which is dirty from an in- 
terruption in trash pickups but un- 
damaged, there is the ruined com- 
plex of tire Centra) Bank, its rod 
collapsed, its pillars buckling in its 
masonry lining along with crushed 
vehicles an the ground. 

Next door is the Snk AJ-Benat, 
where young girls used to window 
shop fa the latest fashion. Bat air 
raids on the Central Bank building 
has side effects where collateral 
damage in the patois of the Penta- 
gon. Tbe market is a rain of splint- 
ered glass and boarded up win- 
dows. The streets are flooded. 

While commercial life has been 
unpaired by the relentless bombing 
ana missile attacks, it has been no 
means ground to a halt. In the 


Sboqa market, a busy retail trade 
goes on, squeezed but not choked 
by shortages and higher prices. 

Candles which are in steep de- 
mand as the main source of Bght in 
the evening, has quadrupled in 
price. The price of eggs like many 
other farm products that must be 
trucked to the capital amidst fad 
shortages, has increased five-fold. 
But candies, nets and spices, kitch- 
en utensils and children’s clothing, 
shoes and paper napkins, even 
bathroom tissues are all in abun- 
dant supply. 

At first blush the impression is 
that life in the Iraqi capital has 
become difficult, but by no means 


The Analysts’ View: Day 42 


Four strategists pick the major development in tile last 
24 hours ofthe war. 



“Wc arc living as normal a life as 
possible and tending our offices 
despite the tack of petrcd," said 
So'ad. a 25 year old typist in rare of 
the central bank buildings spared 
from destruction. 


Debriefing: Day 42 


KUWAIT: Rooms for Torture Are Shown in Capital 


Losses 

22 Xtferuaaa killed m action: 23 during the air- 
> a: phase, 2S a the Scud attack Monday and IS m 
•wur ground war. 213 Americans wounded. 

Q 13 Sntid: soldiers killed in ground war. includ- 
ing 1 * Fv “friendly fire" when a U.S. A- 10 jet struck 
2 am:; red personnel comers. 

□ 2 French commandos killed and 25 hurt in the 
eperatton: these were the first French combat 
deaths 15 Arab coalition soldiers have died. 

□ 29 Iraq; divisions destroyed a rendered ineffec- 
tive mm: ground the offensive was hunched Suc- 
dav. 

D Mo:.- than 3."IX> Iraqi tanks captured or de- 
stroyed. plus i.S5" armored vehicles and 2.140 
am 1 1 ltv pieces. 

□ More than 50.000 Iraqis taken prisoner, and 
allied .'ffi.uk said they were straggling to keep 
count 


Gulf Notes 


□ U.S. F-fe shot down, along with a helicopter 
that went u* rescue the pilot. To date, 37 allied 
planes have been lost in combat: 28 American. 6 
British. 1 Kuwaiu. 1 Italian, I Saudi. 

Sorties 

□ 3.000 allied sorties flown Wednesday, raising 
total to more than 106,000 since the air war began 
Jan. !"- 

Iraqi Claims 

□ 4 allied warplanes shot down Tuesday and 
Wednesday in raids on “residential and civilian" 
target*.. 

tomame n t 

“The war Ls not over. You've got to remember that 
people are still dying out there. And those people 
who are dying are my troops." 

General H. Norman Schwarzkopf 


■ T*o young women reservists 

were ojr.iT:; those killed in the 
Iraqi Scud resile attack Monday 
od a U S Array barracks in Saudi 
Arabia, military officials said 
Wednesday. Hot were the first 
UR female Midlers lo die in the 
Gulf was. They were identified as 
Christine Mayes, 21 of Rochester 
Mills, Pennsylvania, and Beverly 
Clark, 23. of Armagh. Pennsylva- 
nia. Both were memb ers of the'Mtb 
nuartemuuer DetatchmenL They 
nee amen ; 2fc U S. soldiers killed 
the attack. fReutersl 

H Norway read t to vend a peace- 
keeping force to Kuwait, a defense 
(tepartnwm spokesman in Oslo 
Wednesday. If requested by 
tK United Nations. Norway would 
^ 600 troops to help monitor a 


cease-fire ar.d an Tract retreat. The 
Norwegian coast guard vessel An- 
derses is patrolling the Golf, and a 
fully equipped field hospital is op- 
erational in Saudi Arabia- iAFPi 

■ Kuwait has asked Norwegian 
companies to tale pan at she re- 
building of Kuwait, most likely as 
subcontractors lo major British, 
French and U.S. concerns. About 
40 to 50 companies Li the offshore 
and engineering sector.; have been 
contacted through the Norwfjjan 
Embassy is Riyadh. i.iFPi 

■ Belgium i* giving £15 imlhcn 
(S29 million} to Britain and logisti- 
cal aid to France to contribute to 
their Gulf war effort, the news 
agency Bclga reported Wednesday. 
Belgium also plan; to <end a third 
minesweeper to the Gulf, i Reuters > 
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General ft Norman Schwarz- 
kopf. assessing the adversary. 


(Continued from page l) 

before the Iraqis left the city on 
Monday. Their parents and friends 
fear they' may never reappear. 

“A lot of people have disap- 
peared ifl Iraq and never been seen 
since,” Raid Mousa said. “My son 
is missing, and I worry he may 
never come back.” 

Several of the places people here 
suspected of being torture centers, 
such as those believed to have been 
set up in the Mcridien Hotel and 
the central police station, were 
burned by departing Iraqi troops. 

fn the centra] police station, one 
room in the complex was set 
ablaze. On Wednesday, the re- 
mains of the furniture, charred 

Schwarzkopf 
On Hussein’s 
General Fitness 

The Asstouatd Press 

RIYADH — General H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf was 
asked Wednesday to state his 
impression of President Sad- 
dam Hussein as a strategist. 

“Hah," he answered at a 
news briefing here. 

“As far as Saddam Hussein 
being a great military strate- 
gist, he is neither a strategist, 

nw is he schooled in the oper- 
ational art, nor is he a tacti- 
dan, na is he a general, nor is 
be a soldier. Other than that, 

he's a great militar y man- I 

want vou to know Thai " 


among blackened metal boxspr- 
ings. were still smoking. 

This was one of the central 
rooms." said Ahmed Othman, a 
Kuwaiti underground lighter who 
surfaced after the Iraqis left. Stand- 
ing in front of the blackened walls 
with a .38-caliber pistol tucked into 
the waist of his gray sweatsuit, he 
said. They tried to destroy as 
much evidence as possible before 
they left.” 

The Kuwaitis said they’ also be- 
lieved that women were odd pris- 
oner and tortured in the Mcridien, 
which was gutted and then shelled 
by a tank before Iraqi troops made 
a hasty retreat from the city. 

Kuwaitis who fought against the 
Iraqis, wearing red armbands as 
they man roadblocks and ferret ran 
Iraqi soldiers who remain hidden in 
Ihe city, are also going through 
houses confiscated by Iraqi troops. 

They used these private homes 
to carry out their worst interroga- 
tions and torture.” Mr. Othman 
said. 

One of the subjects frequently 
raised with the American corre- 
spondent was the disappearances 
of Kuwaitis, mostly young men, 
after bring picked up by Iraqi pcfr 
cemmen. In a few cases families . 
with means were told their loved 
ones would be returned fa ran- 
soms. 

The Iraqis came and told me 
they had my brother," said Abdul 
Hanrid. a retired civil aviation offi- 
cial “They said we could have him 
back fa 5,000 Iraqi dinars and a 
car. We paid them, and he came 
back." 

But others said they had spent 
fruitless hours going to and from 
police stations to seek inf ormanon. 


A few said the Iraqis finally, af- 
ter much pleading, had told them 
that their relatives were dead. 

“After three months of going 
nearly every week to the Iraqi po- 
lice they arid as that my cousin had 
(tied in Iraq,” said one woman, who 
asked that her name not be used 
since family members abroad did 
not know of her cousin’s death. 
“We do not know how he died and 
we never received his body." 

Same Kuwaitis said that Pales- 
tinians who lived in Kuwait as 
guest workers aided the lraqi police 
after the invasion. 

The Iraqis gave arms to some 
Palestinians, Major Hassan said. 
“These Palestinians, many of 
whom bad lived here fa a long 
time, were very useful to the Iraqis. 
They knew where people lived mid 
who was influential. Wc have na 
found any erf these Palestinians. 
They may have left with the sol- 
diers.” 

Some of the reputed atrocities, 
such as the killing of infants in tire 
main hospitals shortly after the in- 
vasion on Aug. 2, are untrue or 
have been exaggerated, Kuwaitis 
said Hospital officials, for in- 
stance, said the stories circulated 
about the lading of 300 chBdren 
was incorrect 

Rumors circulated around Ku- 
wait Qty in the immediate hours 
after the Iraqi withdrawal about 
yotmg girls bong hung with wire 
until they were dead and children 
being shot, but none of these stories 
could be substantiated Wednesday. 

There is mounting evidence, 
however, fiat those the Iraqis con- . 
shfercd opponents of the regime 
were angled out far vety rough 
treatment. 


Robert Francois Ze'ev Abdnl-Karim 

Hunter Heisbourg Schiff Abou-Nasr 

ROBERT E. HUNTER 

Vice president of the Center for Strategic and International Studies m 
Washington. 

In deckling how far to press ahead with the ground war, the Bush 
administration wffl have to consider the acute problems that an 
ongoing conflict causes for Mikhail S. Gorbachev. Its potential 
impact cm Soviet domestic developments, and hence on Bast-West 
relations, must not be underestimated. Hie conduct of the war’s 
endgame is thru important — fa example, how far U.S. forces go 
into Iraqin pursuit of the Republican Guard So will be honoring the 
US. pledge to withdraw forces soon after the war and restoringuil.- 
Soviet relations to the top of Washington's a g en da , 

FRANCOIS HEISBOURG 

Director of dte International Institute for Strategic Studies in London. 

Tte encirclement of the Republican Guard resembles the August 
1944 battle of Falaise, where the German forces in Normandy found 
themselves caught between highly mobile forces at the one hand and 
slower moving heavy anna on the other. The Iraqi Republican 
Guard and much of the Iraqi Army Cuds itself caught in a nutcracker 
with American and French mobile forces to the west and north and 
American and British heavy forces to the south. Contrarijy to the 
Germans in Normandy in 1944, however, the Iraqis have little 
prospect of putting up a heavy fight. 

The coalition wflj very soon have to decide whether to capture the 
several hundred thousand men thus trapped a whether to allow 
these men to make their way to Baghdad without their equipment in 
the framework of a local de facto cease-fire, thus spreading panic 
and despondency in Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. 

In Oder to avoid rallying Iraqi opinion around Saddam Hussein, 
it is important that the coalition not be seen as attempting to 
broaden its miiitaiy operations in Iraq beyond their current scope. 
Le, lie crashing of the Iraqi military forces arrayed in and against 
Kuwait 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 

Military editor of the Tel Aviv daily Ha’aretz. 

The final battle is taking place with the Republican Guard. One of 
its mechanized and two of its armored divissons are trying to effect 
an organized withdrawal northward on the road along the Tieris 
Riva. Another four of its infantry divisions arc located near Basra. : 
In the ab sence o f. aenal support, thor dances of advancing along 
tins road, which is flanked py swamps and whose bridges have been 
dotroyed, are negtoblc. A victory over the Republican Guard, 
which is essentially Hussein's Praetorian Guard, wffl manifest for the 
Iraqi people the enormity erf the defeat 
ABDULrKARIM ABOU-NASR 

morandp^ai commentator leading Arab publicaUons since ' 

1965; now working wth a Kaamti daily, Al Qabas. 

Saddam Hasson’s announcement that he win comply with ail ti*. ■ 
UN resokitions---* a dramatic, unexpected concession --is the first ‘ 


allies sgmficam nwaas o! applying pressure on his comicrv TWs 

sunendtfeanoffly te interpreted as meaning that Hussdn feds tSi 

he must-tiy anything to save the Republican Guard nS3 

S ® on lbs from [because ^they have become the regime’s 
rf snvxvaL Otherwise. Hussem would have saafflta iiZ, 
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Victors Set the Terms 


Bush Got It Right 

When a desperate Saddam Hussein, bis 
army reding, finally (kidded to evacuate, it 
qwdsly became evident that he bad waited 
too long. His clear intent was to get out of 
Kuwait with enough of his military strength 
and political standing preserved to “save the 
venoms of power and control'' in George 
Bush's words. Necessarily and with the coali- 
tion's consent, the president rejected this 
stratagem. It was the right choice. It prom- 
ises a final result more consistent with the 
immense costs inflicted by Iraqi aggression, 
the scale of allied resistance and the danger 
that a restored Saddam could yet pose. 

Essentially. President Bush ou Tuesday 
held to the coalition terms he had stats! last 
Friday. He had insisted — far the excellent 
reason of fixing accountability — that 
Iraq's response come directly from Saddam 
Hussein » the United Nations. By Tuesday 
night this standard had still not been met. 
Mr. Bud] had also insisted on a withdrawal 
schedule ensuring that Iraq's heavy weapon- 
ry be left behind. Saddam Hussein was still 
evading this demand on Tuesday. Mr. Bush 
had further insisted that Iraq respect ail 12 
United Nations resolutions; these give the 
allies, among other things, the lever of sanc- 
tions. Saddam Hussein, by withdrawing in 
some measure on his own terms, might es- 
cape some of these postwar controls. 

Do these stricter terms amount to a de- 
mand for something dose to Saddam Hus- 

Define Goals Coolly 

At every chance, Saddam Hussein has 
worked to make himself the most hated 
man in the world. Even apart from sacking 
Kuwait, he has used innocent foreigners 
and prisoners of war as “human shields." 
He poisoned the Gulf with torrents of oil 
And now he has turned to whai George 
Bush rightly denounces as “the pathological 
destruction of Kuwait." It was wholly un- 
derstandable for President Bush to reject 
Saddam's devious “withdrawal” so sternly. 
Many Americans are. likewise, incensed at 
Saddam and his cruelties. That fury makes 
this a perilous moment 

If foreign policy were simply a matter of 
giving enemy leaders the treatment they 
deserve, the allies’ best course would be to 
prosecute their side of the war as reckless- 
ly as Saddam has prosecuted his. To pul- 
verize him and his armies may seem to be 
obvious goals. But wisdom lies in cooL 
detached calculation of lasting interests. 
Those interests require looking beyond the 
obvious, beyond vengeance and beyond 
the end of the war. 

Saddam has now. arguably, complied 
with UN Security Council Resolution 660. 
which ordered immediate, unconditional 
withdrawal from Kuwait. But Saddam 
continues to defy a long list of UN orders. 
Resolutions 66 l and 662 insist on Kuwaiti 
sovereignty. No. 674 pronounces Iraq re- 
sponsible for damages caused by its ag- 
gression. Nos. 661. 665, 666. 669 and 670 
establish the trade embargo, which re- 
mains crucial to enforcing postwar stabil- 
ity. Finally, No. 678 authorized states “to 
use all necessary means to uphold and 
implement ... Resolution 660 and all 
subsequent relevant resolutions." 

America has one single requirement for 
postwar Iraq: that it no longer threaten the 
security of its Middle East neighbors. That 
is exactly what the UN requirements are 
designed to assure. If Saddam, even now, 
accepted all relevant resolutions, or the 
shorter list of coalition peace terms an- 
nounced on Feb. 22, the war would quick- 
ly end. But that is not likely. Meanwhile, 


sein’s surrender or humiliation? Undenia- 
bly they impose heavier burdens, but not 
unreasonable ones. 

He is being told he must acknowledge the 
reality of what has happened since Aug. 2 
—not evade or falsify n but accept respon- 
sibility for what be has done ana, finally, 
make plain that he will now desist If this is 
surrender or humiliation, so be it: It will 
serve the essential United Nations purpose 
of “restoring international peace and stabil- 
ity in the area." In an import sense, more- 
over. the coalition is actually giving him a 
break- For even under coalition terms, he 

retains some chance of hanging on. 

Saddam Hussein's agression compelled 
the allies to mount a great military opera- 
tion. including the ground invasion. Sud- 
denly it developed that the final policy 

choice of the Gulf war would be defined nol 

by the strength of the resisting Iraqi army 
but by its weakness: the choice of whether 
to accept the Iraqi leader’s endgame or to 
insist on the coalition’s. While the allies 
were working out their choice, Saddam 
Hussein chose to further pillage Kuwait, 
reportedly to murder and abduct Kuwaiti 
civilians and to fixe more missiles at Chil- 
ians — one missile happened to kill more 
than two dozen Americans. In these cir- 
cumstances, the allies must hold to their 
posidon: If Saddam Hussein is to exercise 
an option of withdrawing from Kuwait, it 
will now be on their terms, not his. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


allies are moving so fast they may very 
soon have to decide, unilaterally, what is 
the wisest way to peace. 

They might try to install a different 
Iraqi government. But that would plunge 
the West into direct and lasting responsi- 
bility for maintaining a government in the 
explosive heart of toe Arab, Islamic Mid- 
dle East. Another approach might be con- 
tinued allied destruction of Iraqi forces 
and equipment on the battlefield. But if 
the first option threatens quagmire, this 
one threatens vacuum. Destruction past a 
certain point would leave Iraq vulnerable 
to Syrian and Ir anian adventu rism. 

There is an even more telling argument 
against practicing arms control by brute 
force. Iraq's future ability to threaten its 
neighbors depends far more on whether h 
can replenish its arsenal than on whether it 
can rescue battle-worn tanks from Ku- 
wait. The last thing America should want 
is to give the Soviet Union, for instance, a 
rationale for resuming aims transfers to 
Iraq. The spectacle of too much destruc- 
tion of a helpless enemy could beoome just 
such an excuse. Substantial destruction 
has already occurred. Pentagon briefers 
say that almost half of Iraq's original tank 
force has been destroyed or badly dam- 
aged. Its nuclear, chemical and bio lo g ical 
weapons capacity has been crippled. 

. The Bush administration's dor desire 
to drive down Iraqi forces further seems 
driven by the political goal of humiliating 
Saddam Hussein. Sure, he deserves it But 
by opening the possibility of new arms 
deals, unlimited destruction could defeat 
the allies’ long-term interests. There might 
very soon be good cause for the allies to 
renew Friday's offer of safe passage for 
retreating Iraqi forces, armed or unarmed, 
provided they move out fast and Iraq re- 
frains from any hostile action. 

The allies today face neither a mighty 
enemy nor a a edible negotiating partner. 
They have no need to settle for less than 
their full objectives. But they need to de- 
fine those objectives coolly, whatever in- 
citements Saddam creates. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


No Securin' "With Saddam 

President Saddam Hussein announced 
on Tuesday tbai his troops were withdraw- 
ing from Kuwait and tiut the withdrawal 
would be completed within the day and also 
suggested that Kuwait was no longer part of 
Iraq. If this onrouscemrct can be taken at 
its face value, it is an acknowledgment of 
fas defeat. Bui regardless of the develop- 
ments from sow on. there can be no doubt 
that the Gulf war is approaching its cud. 

Saddam's aim is obvious. He wants to 
prevent fas farces from suffering a total 
defeat, and he desperately wants to pre- 
serve the elite Republican Guard, the pil- 
lar supposing Saddam’s dictatorship By 
avoiding a collision w:th coalition forces, 
he hopes to slay in power and retain his 
military influence in the Gulf. 

The international wmmumty distrusts 
Saddam, and. therefore, we believe neces- 
sary M remove Iraq's military and political 
threat if lasting peace is to be achieved in 
the Gulf reeioc. The joint actions that the 
international community, cornering around 
the United Nations, took against Iraq's 
invasion and to restore peace set a desirable 
precedent for settling regional dispute*. 

— Jpnciw Shtmhm :Tidnoi 

The Americans showed moderation and 
prudence ts repeating their offer fast week: 
unconditional acceptance of the 12 Security 
Council resolutions on Iraq's invasion of 
Kuwait, and much mere rapid withdrawal. 
To this end there car. only be unambiguous 
assent fev Saddam Hussein, either through 
an official broadcast free of obfuscating 


invective or in a similarly straightforward 
letter to the United Nations. Yet his broad- 
cast [on Tuesday] said much about his hero- 
ic armies but nothing or his accepting the 11 
vital resolutions that followed Resolution 
660. the original UN resolution rejecting 
Iraq's invasion and annexation of Kuwait. 

Indeed, the Americans and their allies in 
the Security Council may well decide that 
the hope of Resolution 678, which calls for 
the restoration of regional peace and secu- 
rity. w ould be best served by Saddam Hus- 
sein’s surrender being his last official act 
os leader of Iraq. 

Nothing can be allowed to stall the al- 
lied reoccupation of Kuwait City while 
there still remains a scintilla of suspicion 
that Saddam could violate a cease-fire or 
exploit it to regroup for a counterattack. 
Kuwait City must be secured from any 
threat as soon as possible so that the Ku- 
w asti> con be spared the atrocities inflicted 
on so many of (heir people. 

Nor can Saddam be allowed, remember- 
ing Resolution 678, to use a cease-fire to 
return the cream of bis forces of aggres- 
sion. the Republican Guard, to Baghdad, 
complete with their tanks, artillery and 
small arms, so that he can brandish them 
against any peaceable states in the region 
in ihe future. 

— The Australum I Sydney I. 

It is time for Iraq’s full acceptance of all 
the UN resolutions. Meanwhile, the forced 
dentin Lirizntioc of Iraq should continue. 
Af:cr the liberation of the Kuwaiti people, 
the Iraqi people should be liberated, too. 

— The Baltimore Sun. 
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Why the Only Acceptable Iraqi Response Is Surrender 


W ASHINGTON — It is a i 
ty that defeated stales az 


W ty that defeated states are not allowed 
face-saving actions. This is partly a matter of 
self-defense. When 700,000 men on the al- 
lied side are miermmgled with more than 
500,000 Iraqis, when more than 200,000 Ku- 
waiti and foreign civilians have to be pro- 
tected, the law and custom of war clearly 
require that a defeated force formally sur- 
render or apply for a cease-fire. 

The allies cannot take the chance that some 

tcrKthdraw into&?Siere far bettttdS 
feuave positions are available than in Ku- 
wait, and regroup. They cannot allow Iraq to 
get over the shock that has so far reduced 
casualties on both sides to an incredible mini- 
mum and to regroup. They cannot give Iraq 
time to react with knowledge of the auies* war 
plan, or to establish political control ova 
units that may well be ready to surrender. 

Diplomats and policy anal ysts must under- 
stand and accept this reality, or their efforts 
— like many erf the efforts of the Soviet Union 
— will be futile and destructive. Peace is 
peace and war is war, and once an aggressor 
forces military action, the rules must change 
to reflect nrilitaiy reality. 

A retreat or withdrawal most be defined by 
the victor for a specific conflict. President 
Gauge Bush has said quite firmly that Iraq will 
not be allowed to “retreat" — to keep its 
military supplies and equipment or move in 
ways that allow its units to retain the cohesion 
necessary to figjtt. What he has insisted upon is 
necessary because “retreat" — without agreed 
term, proposed by Iraq as the defeated povrer 
and fully agreed to by dK victor — is not an act 
of peace; it is a continuation of war. 

Once combat begins and succeeds, a state 
like Iraq, cannot amply declare that it with- 
draws, when this is really a retreat This is not 
part of a search for peace. By every military 
custom and norm, it is an effort to achieve 
political and military advantages, and to seek; 
those advantages at the expense of the allies. 

In contrast, a true withdrawal is acceptable 
because unarmed men cannot fight, are clear- 


By Anthony H. Cordesman 


f act, such a withdrawal removes the problem Korean War, 

of earing forprijuvneni^ mrnimi7»< dig po li tical Arab-Isradi 
problem of having Arab forces take care of Even if Ira 
hundreds of thousands of Iraqis and demon- tacat in the ! 
strata that the affies’ struggle is with Iraq's k* 51 one-tim 
government and not with the Iraqi people, or 9,500 1 

even with most of the Iraqi mQitaxy. vehicles and' 

Similarly, a cease-fire cannot be proposed on It will also n 

a loosely defined baas that is nothing men aircraft arid 
than a withdrawal by aobthanamtltimtcase loofrnmgeri 

of states such as Iran, it must be Drooosad bv ana nuclear 


mentand infrastructure, and cost the United 
Nations coafitkm-wdl ova SSObSSon. 

Poorly drafted or vague cease-fires compli- 
cated the effort to end World War I, the 
Korean Wa i, the Vietnam War and all of the 
Arab-Isradi conflicts. 

Even if Iraq now loses all its forces’ equip- 
meat in the Kuwaiti thesta, it trill retain at 
least one-third of its dmuons, 1,400 toZ200 
tanks, 9,500 to 10500 other armored fighting 
vehicles and 3,100 to 3,400 artillery weapons. 
I t will also retain, at least 200 to 400 combat 
aircraft arid the skills necessary to product 


keeping agains t real aggressors does not con- 
sist of small contingents of rieihraU.fxom 
militarily impotent states. They can cele- 
brate a peace that both rides want and have 
agreed to, but they cannot repel aggression 
or actually keep the peace if other tide 
warns to revest to war. Real peacekeeping 
must defeat and punish aggresson. 

It most. establish a reafpeace, and exert 
the mixture of military and diplomatic force 


of states such as Iru 
the head of state or 


itmust be 
is formal d 


Sadd^HussemOT his direct and authorita- 
tive proxy musi propose a specific time and a 
specific area or list of units. The allies most 

^KtermsiOTHbeerttrei^yspe^^toprotcci 
allied forces, civilians and Iraqi troops. The 
terms must recognize the reality of Iraq’s mffi- 

taiy defeat, as well as the fact iL d Iraq cannot 


and nuclear weapons. Unless Iraq is rally 
defeated and subjected to a total embargo on 
mffitaiy resupply and access to nnsaleiech- 

destruction.'thewm^will ng^r ^"yle™!nr 
UN Resolution 678 ■— which is now tine one 
that com ts most: tfae crestKmof a stable and 
secure mifitaiy situatum in the region. 

FmaUy, it must be recognized tfeat peace- 


not extend the myth of rational innocence to 
the point where an aggressor like Saddam 
Hussein can snatch political victory from 
the jaws of military defeat 


The writer. 


reverse defeat endanger their forces or threat- 
en their abihsy to win a political viooiy. 

A surrender can be made by any Iraqi 
soldier or any Iraqi commander for ins unit 
This is amply a matter of waving a white flag. 
In theory, such a commander can ask far 
tarns. In fact he cannot The scale of the 
Iran defeat is simply too great 

These terms are demanding for the same 
military and political reasons mar vaguely de- 
fined withdrawals or retreats are unacceptable. 
The allies must demand surrender cm the basis 
that it is dear that Iraqi forces cannot fight 
again, that Iraqi equipment is deady captured 
and that h is dear that no effort to confuse 
history can allow Saddam to claim victory. 

Saddam forced the world to war. He sus^ 
tained war to the last possible minute, caused 
allied deaths and raaialtif* caused tens of 
thousands erf bad casualties, cost his country 
more than $200 button worth of nnhtaiy equip- 



secur ity studies at 
national smutty an 
ed this comment to 




fer official in the US. 
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Next an Assisted Switch to Democracy, Starting With Kuwait 


W ASHINGTON — What petton 
was most directly responsible 
for the broadest i m provement of life 
for the largest number of women in 
this century? Douglas MacArthur, 
whose contribution to the liberaliza- 
tion of Japan should be recalled as 
America approaches the problems and 
possibilities of victory in another war. 

Writing some of Japan’s new con- 
stitution on a yellow legal pad. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, as governor of occu- 
pied Japan, was in a position mid a 
mood to insist on such radical re- 
forms as the rights of organized la- 
bor, schools that taught democracy, 
abolition of the feudal aristocracy, 
and women's suffrage. Thirty-eight 
women were in the rest Diet elected 
under the new constitution. 

William Manchester, MacAithm’s 
biographer, writes dial before his re- 
gency concubinage and lannly cco- 
ttact marriages had been legal, wcraoi 
bad no political or ecooorac rights, 
public ; sands were segregated by sex, 
with girls having a (ffatedcurriculnm, 
and there were no colleges for women. 
Adultery had been liot for husbands 
but ifliot far wives. The Diet had to 
choose: Punish both or neither. Ihe 
crime of adultery was abolished. 

Regarding Iraq, last summer The 
Wall Street Journal defined the maxi- 
malists’ war aims: M a MacArthorian 
regency in Baghdad." That seemed 
then, and still does, like ovaxeaching, 
politically and militarily. But now. 
with the war going well, we should 


By George F. Will 


regime in Iraq. To that end the Unit- 
ed States has put a price on Saddam 
Hussein's head, a price that rises ev- 
ery time bombs drop another bridge 
into a river. The price is the potential 
value of United States aid for recon- 
struction of Iraq's infrastructure. 

Such aid is undrinkable with Sad- 
dam on the scene. Furthermore, the 
Ba’alh Party that churned up one Sad- 
dam is a Body source of another one. 
So Iraq's sin^e^arty state must be 
reformed if Iraq is to be tamed. Imps 
should do this, out the allies can pro- 
vide incentives by making the ending 
of sanctions and of the occupation of 
southern Iraq contingent an the re- 
placement of Saddam’s regime. 

America docs not want to take the 
mffitaiy measures and pay the political 


price of a protracted occupation, and 
presence to install a regency or admin- 
ister anything comparable to the de- 
nazification of Germany. But Ameri- 
ca should keep visible to all Iraqis the 
cash value to Iraq of a revolution, or 
at least a coup. And America should 
be poised to spring to the assistance 
of democratic dements. 

Iraq need not be the first place for 
a healthy infection of popular gov- 
ernment in that region. There is al- 
ways the newfound friend Kuwait 

Asked if Kuwait no longer opposes 
an American presence inpeaoetime, 
Kuwait's ambassador in Washington 
says only, “I don't think now we are 
in a position to pronounce on this 
subjecL" Given Knwaif s position — 
flat on its back, being resuscitated by 


American power — perhaps Kuwait 
is just shot of breath. 

Perhaps America does not want 
such a presence on the ground. But it 
would be nice if Kuwait, Saudi Ara- 
bia and other states would stop 
treating the United States as a cor- 
rupting influence except when there 
is dying to be done. 

Kuwait’s ambassador says that 
“the U.S. has been in the Gulf for 
now 40 years." Yes, afloat, safely 
offshore, where the contamination 
of freedom and other American vi- 
ruses cannot so easily unsettle Arab 
societies. {When the United States 
was serving Kuwait during the re- 
flagging exercise of the late 1980s, 
U-ST military and intelligence units 
were based on barges.) 

Secretary of State James Baker, 
asked about the possible democrati- 


Kuwait ration of Kuwait, says: “We know 


that democracy is the best system" 
but if we were to say “that the gov- 
ernment of Kuwait has to change,” 
we would be “permitting aggression 
to effect political change, and that 
would be, I think, a terrible mistake.” 
How is thai again? It would be a 

victory for Iraq ii Kuwait helped pay 
its debt to American democracy by 
practicing democracy? Kuwait owes 
the United States much — indeed, 
everything, indeding its existence. 
The United States has earned the 
right strongly to suggest to Kuwait's 
ruling class that the rules should 
change. There are 21 Arab nations 
and not a angle Arab democracy. Let 
us not be rude, but let us say to 
Kuwait: “Congratulations! You are 
going to be the first' 1 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


* I 


Toward a New Arab Order , Less Hospitable to Liars 


Today’s talk about the New World 
Order has, so far, a conspicuous flaw: 
It stresses order, not freedom. Howev- 
er, the Reagan foreign policy had this 
premise: Domestic freedom conduces 
to international onto. The idea, winch 
would give needed substance to the 
Bush policy, was that democracy paci- 
fies nations. Governments bound to 
popular sentiment will not be warlike. 
History contains counterexamples (for 
instance, in Europe on the eve of 
World War I), but the theory is broad- 
ly confirmed by experience. 

Thus, a sensible war aim is a new 


R IYADH — The swift maiming By Jim 

of the Iraqi army by American 

firepower establishes a healthy bal- Arab would. With Arab participation, 
ance of weakness here in the Gulf, the victors in this war exposed the 
May it endure. The new balance of emptiness of the radical Arab natiati- 
weakness favors Saudi Arabia, aSst appeal mouthed by Saddam Hus- 
whjch until now has been a royal sdn and roawned by the frustration of 
family gradually transforming itself five decades of defeat by Israel 
into a modem state. That spirit of defeat created Dera- 

in important aspects, the Saudis noia anascmeaoating o f the west 
Cmh]&c from the war as the dominant and of Israel that paralyzed Arab 
nonpower in a region of shattered politics- Saddam's defeat is an oppor- 
states. The potential for leadersfaijj in tnnity for the Arab world to rise out 


By Jim Hoaglasxd 


states. The potential for leadership in 
Arab affairs that has eluded the Sau- 
dis may now fall in their lap. 

Far the first time in 50 yrars, Arab 
armies have associated themselves 
with a dear, unmistakable victory ap- 
plauded by the world. Saudi sok&xs 
woe in the from line of the advance 
into Kuwait and acquitted themselves 
wdL It seems to be no accident that 
the first television pictures the world 
saw of the battle for Kuwait showed 
Saudi soldiers taking Iraqi bunkers. 

It is the psychological effect of vic- 


tory, rather than muitaq 
battle, that could hdp 


tnnity for the Arab world to rise out 
of this dismal swamp. To wish such a 
momentous change u not to say that 
it will happen. But the results of Qp- 
erarion Desert Storm mean that nob 
an outcome is no longer Mocked by 
the politics of the lowest common 
denominator, in which ejections 
from other Arab countries paralyze' 
the ability to act individually. 

One certainty comes from this war, 
Saddam Hussem w31 not define what 
Arabian is at the end of the 20th 
century. His last-mmole sellout of the 
Pabstinims in Moscow (by dropping 
his fraudulent etaim to linkage) 


Jumna! even tba I P' 

imposter he was. Hqipily, it wfl] be up 
to others to bring a new definition of 
Arabism. The Saudis are certain to be 
inqxntant players in that process now 
thai their rivals m the Gtuf, Iran and 
Iraq, have been reduced by war to 
exhausted, devastated giants. 

Saudi power is still o3 power, now 
e nha nced by the steady performance 
of the national oil industry during the 
six-month confrontation with Iraq. 
Defying predictions that the war 
would disrupt operations in fields 
near the front, Saudi Arabia actually 
boosted its pnxiuction to prevent the 
kind afpamc and skyrocketing prices 
that huddle East ftmnnp caused in 
1973 and 1979. 

Saudi dl production went from 3 
million bands a day to 9 naHkama 
few months, before settling at the cur- 
rent level of 814 million. Inis was the 
crucial factor in taking the S40 a barrel 
price down to S19 on wadd markets 
this week TbeSmKhsalro imported — 


More Likely, a Middle East Much as It Was Before 


P ARIS — Saddam Hussein alive, 
defeated, amid Iraq’s dead and 
ruins, confronted with rtsponsibilixy 
for all that he has dooe to fas people, is 
an outcome to this war deafly better 
than Saddam Hussein and mar- 
tyred. That ought to be obvious to all 
but the most committed of those inter- 
preting history as demonology. 

President George Bush seems to 
understand thk, and his administra- 
tion has consistently stated American 
war aims as limited to the liberation 
of Kuwait. That automatically carries 
with it destruction of the Iraqi mili- 
tary apparatus. The two allied ar- 
mored columns now actually msirig 
Iraq, cutting off the Republican 
Guard's positions, surely have as mis- 
sion to destroy the Guard’s armor. 
The Iraqi armor and weaponry com- 
mitted inside Kuwait wflfnot return 
to Iraq if Washington has its way. 

Where are we then? There are two 
approaches possible to the postwar 
Middle East, but onlv one is a proba- 
bility. which is that we go back to 
much tire situation as before. Iraq 
win be stricken from the power bal- 
ance for a decade or so. The influence 
of Syria. Iran and Turkey will be en- 
larged. Egypt and Saudi Arabia will 
be stronga pohtica] actors, bat stiH 
American cheats. The influence of 
Islamic, fundamentalism throughout 
the region will be much enhanced. 
The Palestinian- Israeli struggle wiQ 
be more envenomed t han ever, 

A Palestinian settlement is, in pria- 
apk, possible —in practice, remote. 
The Bush administration would dear- 
ly like one. However, the war has 
hardened extreme commitments on 
both sides. The idea that Israd would 
yield territory for a Pales tinian state, 
or that the Palestinians, or Jordani- 
ans, would accept the removal of Pal- 
estinians to Jordan, with Jordan re- 
named “Palestine" — what this 
Israeli government apparently wants 


By 'William Piaff 


— seems more unlikely than ever. 

Tbe cptirmsiic approach to the 
postwar Middle East could be called 
(he ireocoknualist one It holds that 
the West has a duty, interest and op- 
portunity to remake the Middle East- 
ern order by garrisoning the region 
and intervening in active support of 
governments cm winch the West ap- 
proves (among winch, until very re- 
cently, Iraq's would have been num- 
bered). One can aho bear intervention 
justified by the contention that, politi- 
cally, Islamic society is inherently car- 


een twy” been led by •‘hater-ldUm"— 
to employ the expressions of A.M. 
Rosenthal of Tbe New York Tunes. 

A characteristic statement of the 
optimistic view says that ^tervezui^ 


toman Turks by war. Afterward, be- 
tween the world wars, there was a 

RiffS fighting spanj di «n^ French co- 
lonial forces, the Sciuisa fighting tire 
Italians in Libya, and the PaJestimaas 
fighting the JUwisb settlers moving 
into Mandate Palestine. There were, 
however, no high-tech Arab-Isradi 
wars, no Iran- Iraq slaughter, and ter- 
rorism was a minor phaiamenon. 

One can certainly make a case for 
neopokmaKsm. But why bather? The 
people advocating it saw their coun- 
tries lacking the courage of their con- 
victions when those countries did rule 
tire Middle East, aid they do not have 
the political woght today to tty u> 
reimpose it. Britain scuttled from Pal- 
estine (and India), leaving chaos Ire- 


ty to make a real difference in how 
the region develops. 

Tbe future of the Middle East is 
not really susceptible to fundamental 
change through outside intervention. 
The political culture of the place is 
too dense, the history too rich for 
that The future, unfortunately, is 
likely to prove very much like the 
recent pah, possibly rather worse. 
That is the real reason for criticizing 
this war. It has an immense ana 
costly success, whose result will prove 
only that tire mills of God grind dow- 
fy, and brook little help from map. 

International Herald Tribune. 

6 Las Angeles Times Syndicate. 


that is, paid far — tirecauiv&ientaf 2 
million bands a day of jet aviation 
fuel at peak times to support the war 
effort, according to diplomats. 

I listened to tbe speech Saddam 
gave on Tuesday, simultaneously pro- 
claiming victory and ordering with- 
drawal, with the man who oversaw this 
effort, Petroleum Minister Hisham 
Naser. His irate reaction speaks vol- 
umes about tire Arab mood right now. 

“listen to tins ‘leader’ totting his 
people lies about victory, he 
growled. “They have done nothing 
but take a pounding and they know 
it. This is tire end of this cult-buflding 
that so-called Arab leaders do. Such 
lies can never be permitted again.’' 
Tbe revenue and the clout in the 
world that ofl brings Saudi Arabia 
make it an important player in tire 
region. But with a Saadi population 
of only 7 million, the kingdom will 
sever build a military machine capa- 
ble of threatening its neighbors. This, 
and tire psponsible attitude (he Sau- 
dis continue to show on oil pricing 
and production, helps make tire pros- 
pect of relative Saudi domination in 
tire Gulf a benign prospect at worst 
Saudi defense officials concede as 
much. “We will continue to have an 
efficient air force and an inefficient 
army that can hold off an attack long 
enough for us to find a solution, with 
hdp from tbe outside again being the 
most Hkely," one official said as 
Iraq’s army was fleeing from Kuwait 
Security then will continue to de- 
pend heavily on tire strategic alliaa a 
the Saudis forged with the United 
States in the furnace of Operation 
Desert Storm. The new world order 
that President George Bush went to 
war to create is being shaped by 
A meric an military power and politi- 
cal wifi. So is the new Arab order and 
a chance for Arab-Isradi peace that 
should come from this war. 

The Washington Posl 
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to restore Kuwait carries with it the hind, and was pushed out of its other 
contrary obligation not to withdraw colonies under constant pressure and 


lOO, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1891: Unwelcome Visit act Which it describes as a 


afterwards, but to garrison the re- 
gion." Not as imperialism, and even 
less for dl, “but out of confidence in 
the West and its denocracy. proving 
that superior foroe now means peace. 

A stmmore robust British commen- 
tator, in The Sunday Telegraph in 


the drumbeat of criticism from the 
United States — the leading force in 
the deooJonization of precisely those 
pans of tire world (Iraq, Lebanon, 
Vietnam and Cambcxual where Amer- 
ican governments have since inter- 
vened mUharily to “saw" the natives 


London, assures us that “pawa , r . the from communism and “disorder.’ 


Middle East does flow out of tbe band 
of a gun. md henceforth it must be 
ours rather than theirs." 

There certainly is something to be 
said for that, but not only in tire Mid- 


Let us try to be realistic about what 
is to come in tbe Middle East The 
United States is not gping to gairison 
and run the region, even if this admin- 
isuation wished to ctoM— of which it 


dfc EasL^ The observation about power shows Buie sigh. Moreover, the Anwv 
and guns was originally Chinese and ican attention span is short, artdsmire- 


oontmoes to fit Cmnavtty nicely. The thing will soon push the Middle East 
Middle East was not a very peaceful low on Washington's agenda. 


place even when the Europeans ran it. The United Stales will become. 
Two world wars were waged in Syria, more implicated in Arab affairs than 
Palestine, Egypt. Libya and the Ma- in the past It may acquire base agfee- 
ghreb, whkfl Europeans started, oat meats or leave a small permanent 
the Arabs, ctaductiigtlrefr campaigns force in the Gulf. This actually is 
on Arab territory awl drafting Arab probably not a good idea because it 


auxUiano figbi for ihem would perpetrate the Cflmrry of those. 

The European powers todt the who would even this as neocolo- 
Arab Middle East away from the o. whileit would lack the abffi- 


LONDON — T^ ^S^ amcs Gazette 

“It was a generous mistake which the 
Empress made when she decided to 
pay a friendly visit to Park A wel- 
come she has not received, and the 
best that can be hoped for is that she 
will depart before she has received an 
open insult. The populace have not 
foraven tbe hunrih&tiun of 1870- 
1871; and the well-meant courtesies 
of the Empress have reopened an 
lmhMtlwl sore. She represents in ha 
own person all that is most hateful to 
French chauvinism, since she is Eng- 
lish as well as Gonm 

1916: ProtesttolJsbon 

BALE — The German government 
has adxuwwed a protest -to Lisbon 
against the seizure of German ships 
in Portuguese pons. Tbs' measure, 
has caused great irritation in Goma- 
oy and the press is fuming against an 


Ml as a violation of 

„ _ neutrality. It constitutes.’’ savs tbe 

Mferick AM™* r T w ?i‘ 4an focontra- 
ctatfk toon to ihe rights of peoples and 

£ Effir-iffiissst 
K S^fifasiis 

hm she ^ Cnt 041 countries." 

5X3 1W1: 'American Pride’ 

1870* ROME — - A new explanation for 
meats bostflity m the^ United 

, an offered today [Feb. 27} 

i m ha by the editor of II te/egntiaanSma- 
““ <o ■ « o-gtd l by thcVm^Z- 
BEnfr tamstn. Th« honflity bad S 
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OPINION 


I Old Problems Will Remain 
When This Parly Is Over 

By Tom Wicker 
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N EW YORK — A busy ski slope in 
Vermont recently allowed dis- 
counts on lift tickets to anyone wearing 
a yellow ribbon in support of the 
troopsr AH over the tommy, the rib- 
bons are reported to be hot items in the 
shops. In one community I visited, cadi 
downtown telephone pole was looped 
with yellow. Across America these 
days, yellow ribbons are everywhere — 
not just round the old oak tree but on 
front porches, pickup trucks, store- 
fronts, church doors. 

This epidemic of ydlow fever seems to 
me more than a display of the nation’s 
undoubted patriotism, mare even than a 
hearddl wish for its young sxai and 
women to come home safely. It is more 
nearly a celebration — not a celebration 
of war as war, but of the Gulf war as 
what many Americans seem to consider 
a sort of national rquvenaiian. 

“After the ambiguity and humilia- 
tion of Vietnam," Gerald Iinderman 


of the University of 
ter Appleboroe of The 
lcs, The 


I 


1 


told Po- 
lew York 
Times, ^the Gulf war seems amodeJ of 
clarity and success, a war portrayed as 
being fought with the most efficient 
weapons and greatest resolve against 
the vilest of villains." 

This is the more remarkable because 
before the war began on Jan. 16, much 
of the nation seemed unsure of its ne- 
cessity; a close vote in the Senate dra- 
matized the issue. Once combat start- 
ed, however, the doubts of all but a 
small minority seemed to have been 
instantly resolved. 

instead of the long national agony 
over the "morality” of the war in Viet- 
nam, Americans saw themselves this 
time in their chosen role — waging a 
crusade fra: right, against a devil figure 
who tortured captured UJS. pilots and 
blighted the Gulf with oil. 

Back Down to Earth 

F WE wrap up this grisly Gulf busi- 
ness quickly and without a Wood- 
bath, we’re going to be as cocky as the 
kid who filially summons his nerve and 
whips the playground bully. That is in 
part because Vietnam stripped our ma- 
cho and left ta with a psychic need to be 
seen as kicking a fittle butt In larger 
part, it's the nutty glamor' erf war. Seme 
lingering gene from caveman days mates 
us suckers for the fife and drum. 

Rndyard Kipling, who had watched 
his country extend “Dommioa over 
palm and pme," tried to remind Britain 
at Victoria 5 jubilee of the virtues erf “an 
humble and a contrite heart” His queen 
was not amused, and he never became 
poet laureate. He sadly tided his poem 
^Recessional,” and ended it: 

For frantic boast and foolish word — 
Thy mercy on Thy People, Lard l 
— Jim Fan in a syndicated column. 


were bound to, 
et cooperation. Middle East politics 
for instance,' the Israeli-Palestini 



eco- 
caparity 
'live 
not 


: powers. 

is sharply down; the US 
spirit needs hard work and 
renewed arrogance or cot 

For still a third thing, the Gulf war 
has solved none of the domestic prob- 
lems that existed before it began. It has 
not ended a recession that may or may 
not be brief, or improved an education 
system so deficient that it is providing 
the natkm a second-rate workforce that 
is sure to get worse. The war has not 
furnished medical care for the mOHons 
who don’t have and can’t afford it, or 
rebuilt an infrastructure of collapsing 
bridges and colliding air traffic. 

Victory in the Gulf has not reduced 
crime and drug problems so severe that 
the United States imprisons more of its 
citizens per capita than any other coon- 
tiy. It has not rebuiU crimofing cities, or 
dealt with the nation’s corrosive race 
problem, or paid for the mnltihfflinn 
savings-and-Ioan collapse, or ensured 

And^ of thaTw^be^w&us stiD, 
when the yellow ribbons coroe down. 

The New York Times. 


Instead of stalemate and defeat in 
the jungle, television brought them an 
American technological triumph of 
smut bombs, Patriot missiles and mag- 
nificent flying machines. Instead of 
ever-lengthening rows of body bags ar- 
riving from Indochina, casualties m the 
Gulf were light and laigdyunseen. 

Above all, this war, from its first day, 
was victorious; predictions of fanatic 
Iraqi resistance and hard fighting (fid 
not come true. As now appears, it was a 
war quickly finished, too quickly for 
battlefield attrition or home-front sec- 
ond thoughts — “a splendid little war.” 

The Gulf victory seems to have re- 
stored Americans’ pride in Ibar mdilary 
strength gnd their naTtrvp qi righteousness 
— a pride missing since Vietnam — and 
wwrii of their inherent belief in their 
fitness and ability to lead the world. 

If this represents not just a renewal of 
Hanmtflftri national confidence but a re- 
surgent sense that “We’re number one;” 
and of right ought to be, it is not only 
misplaced; it courts new and greater 
disa pp oint m ents. 

For one thing , the Gulf war win not 
lead to the vaunted new world order. 
Already fissures are showing, as they 
, in the needed U.S.-S 0 V 1 - 



Small Wonder People Are Afraid to Fly 


It became necessary to destroy the country to save it 
so that toe can rebuild it. 


W ASHINGTON - Why should 
anyone be surprised at the dra- 
matic downturn of air travel that began 
in mid- January with the war in the Gulf? 
And no one should be surprised if trav- 
elers continue to avoid airplanes even 
after a speedy -allied victory against Iraq. 

Neither the U.S. government nor U.S. 
air carriers have done nearly enough to 
forestall the crisis of confidence that has 
grown since the early 1980s, when terror- 
ists began using sophisticated bombs. 

Such terrorist threats will probably 
continue and perhaps increase if the 
U.S.-led liberation of Kuwait fosters 
anti-American sentiment Air travelers 
are likely to remain wary of flying for 
some time to come. 

Since the mid-1970s, hijacking has 
been largely under control Unfortu- 
nately, the same is not true for bombs, 
especially sophisticated bombs. The dis- 
turbing fact that little has been done to 

prevent the use of sophisticated explo- 
sive devices by terrorists was tragically 
illustrated by the bombing of Pan Am 

S t 103 in 1988 over Lockerbie, Scot- 
with the death of 270 people: 

The failure to meet the threat that 
these bombs have posed since the eady 
1980s has caused a widespread percep- 


By Billie H. Vincent 

non that U.S. aviation is extremely vul- 
nerable to terrorism. That perception is 
not merely illusion. 

The inadequacies of U.S. aviation se- 
curity were underlined in the May 1990 
report of the President's Commission on 
Aviation Security and Terrorism, which 
stated: “The U.S. civil aviation security 

MEANWHILE 


system is seriously flawed and has failed 
to provide the proper level ofjjroiection 
for the traveling public. The system 
needs major reform.'’ 

In truth, a few U.S. airlines have been 
in the forefront in building security sys- 
tems abroad to protect their passengers. 
In 1986, American Airlines took tire 
initiative 10 build a security system, 
somewhat like those that El Al uses, to 
protect its international operations in 
nigh-threat areas. In tbe United States, 
United Airlines has made innovative im- 
provements in passenger screening. 

Bui these mamduaf initiatives cannot 
substitute for a comprehensive security 


that would consistently prevent 
sophisticated bombs from being placed 
on U.S. planes. Leadership should come 
from the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion. which only recently has signaled a 
much needed shift in direction with a 
change in its top security personnel. 

We are now suffering the consequences 
of earlier inaction. The decline in passen- 
ger flying since Aug. 2, on top of the 
recession and. most important, the steep 
rise in aviation fuel prices, was the final 
straw in the demise of Eastern Airlines 
and the bankruptcy of Pan Am. and 
precipitated financial losses and forced 
layoffs by otherwise healthy airlines. 

There is no practical ” reason why 
America's domestic aviation system 
should be so badly affected by hostilities 
in the Middle East. Although the US. 
aviation system cannot easily detea so- 
phisticated bombs, the terrorists capable 
of exploiting this situation are not active 
in the United States. The current crisis 
of confidence was avoidable. Will we 
learn and avoid tbe next one? 

77re writer, president of Aerospace Ser- 
vices IntematkmaL a security design firm 
for airports and governments, contributed 
Ous comment to The New York Tunes. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


— Just a Word Would Do 


instance, tire lsraeU-ralestuuan 

“PaxAmeri cana” in that 
or any region cannot long be asserted, 
even if the United States could pay for 
the forces to maintain iL 
For another thing, the United Stales 
is not really number one in anything bat 
military might, which is not always us- 
able os effective and absorbs funds vftal- 

md 


It’s simple, really. All Saddam Hus- 
sein has to do is drive over to the 
Rashid hotel, wake up Peter Arnett of 
CNN and announce ms surrender. If 
the dictator doesn’t speak enough En- 
glish, may I suggest that be use just one 
word: “Under 

BRIAN CAMPBELL. 

Antwerp. 

BaskAnli-liiqperialiam 

Regarding “i Consider the Terrible Con- 
sequences of the Convergence Ahead” 
(Opinion, Jol 12) by Edward Said: 

I cannot let pass Mr. Srid’s perversion 
of reality. Tbe war in tbe Gulf is not, as 
he claims, between Weston imperialism 
and Arab nationalism. America, along 
with many other countries, is standing 
op for the right of all states, even the 
small and the weak, to live in peace and 
security, with full respect for their sover- 
eign independence. This is anti-inqxri- 
ahsm at its most basic. If it is to be given 
effect, the strong must be willing to 
intervene in defense of the weak. 

The extraordinary efforts to resolve 
the crisis peacefully, and America’s un- 
mistakable reluctance to go to war, 
nrnVf. h dear that what is happening is 
not a superpower throwing its weight 
around but a superpower opposing a 
regional power’s unprovoked warmon- 
gering against a peaceful neighbors. 

Iraq’s policy is best described as bla- 
tantly im perialistic. - 5tariripni Hussein 
means to conquer Arabs, not liberate 
them. Tbe honors of Iraq’s rape and 


plunder of Kuwait make that only too 
dear. Had tbe peoples — or even the 
undented governments — of Iraq and 
Kuwait decide to merge, America and the 
world would have voiced no opposition. 

There has been too much loose talk 
about a supposed American double 
standard in the Middle East In fact, 
American policy toward both Israel and 
Kuwait is to defend their right to live 
free in the face of aggression. The U.S. 
government has also affirmed the right 
of the Palestinian people to political 
freedom. To be sure, there is a doable 
standard in the Middle East: Support 
for Iraq on the grounds of Arab solidari- 
ty is monstrous hypocrisy. 

RICHARD K. BELL 
Calcutta. 

Browbeating the Brass 

As a World War H enlisted man in the 

iOUt 
retired 
1 trem- 

bemg zapped by impatient anchor- 
men. Sic transit gloria] 

PETER GERHARD. 

Fayence, France. 

A Ventriloquist’s Dummy? 

There has been much discussion rela- 
tive to the bravery and /01 usefulness of 
Peter Arnett in Baghdad. 

X have to admit I was wrong in my 
opinion erf him and his reporting, i 
thought he was playing Charne McCar- 
thy to Saddam's Edgar Bergen. But I 
find be is mare like Charlies hayseed 
foil, Mortimer Snerd. 



generals 

Webern 


iny questio 

could have asked tne Iraqis that would 
have told what was actually going on 
without seeming to be anti-Iraq. In- 
stead, he meekly accepted whatever they 
said without questions of any kind. That 
is not bravery by any means. They 
would permit any fool to remain if he 
simply passed out thor press releases. 

G.S. SCOTT. 

Luxembourg. 

Bismarck, Lincoln, Saddam 

Western history is full of great men 
who led their countries to unity by force. 
Such men as Bismarck and Lincoln 
waged bloody wars that helped make 
thor nations goat, and they are now 
called heroes. The only reason Saddam 
Hussein is so excoriated now is that 
Kuwait is an oil-rich country whose re- 
sources and money kept many a West- 
ern bank and financial establishment 
running; the loss of this gold mine was 
unthinkable. Saddam is “vile” only be- 
cause he dared call the West’s bluff. 

NAJWA KHURI-BULOS. 

Amman, Jordan. 

Muffle Grass's Drum 

Regarding u GGnter Grass Urns Kohl 
to Quit Over Iraqi Arms” (Feb. 20): 

You shouldn’t giw so much room to 
the opinions of GOmer Grass. He wrote 
tire rare good book you mentioned and 
that was it This dees not make him a 
political wizard and know-all. He hates 


the governing party and most of all Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl who is not intellectu- 
al and sophisticated enough for him. 

Mr. Grass, of course, is welcome to his 
opinions. But a political beacon he is 
not, even though tie is much admired by 
a certain very leftist and elitist clique, as 
your dispatch suggested. He has, in fact 
a hard-to-bear simplistic outlook on tbe 
most complex problems. At a moment in 
history when communist-socialist ex- 
periments have shown themselves to he 
totally on viable in their cynical disre- 
for people's needs and aspirations, 
should be charitably forgotten. 

DORIS RICHTER. 

Luxembourg. 

An Ambassador’s Job 

Regarding “ An Ambassador Departs" 
(Letters. Feb. 21) from Michael S. Lebo- 
vitz. Chair Democrats Abroad (U.K.): 

The chairman of Democrats Abroad 
(U.K.) has rather missed the point in 
his criticism of Ambassador Henry 
Catto. Tbe job of the American ambas- 
sador to the Court of Su James’s is just 
that: to represent the government of 
the United States to the government of 
Her Britannic Majesty. 

Ambassador Catto has done that ex- 



macy takes not only diplt 
which Ambassador Catto, who has held 
ambassadorial rank five times, has in 
great measure, but also access to the 
key players. His closeness to both Pres- 


ident Georg: Bush and Prime Ministers 
Margaret Thatcher and John Major 
when the Gulf crisis broke — a proxim- 
ity that paid great dividends in the 
speed ana harmony of the trans-Atlan- 
tic response — has been a major asset 
for both governments. 

It is not the job of the ambassador to 
represent the US. government to Amer- 
icans abroad, so it is particularly pleas- 
ant when ambassadors take the time 
from busy schedules to attend our func- 
tions. One wonders whether Mr. Lebo- 
vitz's public rudeness to a private guest 
serves the American community well 
and whether it makes future ambassado- 
rial attendance at American functions 
more, or less, likely. 

JOHN W. WOOD. 

Chairman. 

Republicans Abroad (U.K.). 

London. 

The 12 Percent Solution 

Regarding “ When in the Souk ...” 
(Letters, Feb. 22) from lain Walker: 

When one shops in a Middle Eastern 
market, an often successful method for 
getting the best bargain is the “100 to 
12 16” system. If tbe first asking price is 
(00, it usually means that the shopkeep- 
er really wants 50 for the item, for which 
he probably paid 25, so start by offering 
him 12)1 Many good bargains have 
been obtained tiring this method. 

SIRAK SARGENT. 

Lucerne, Switzerland. 


, ; uji'Jt jf > to L WAR IN THE GULF: On the news front, Bush uses a plan honed on the campaign trail, and correspondents evade the Pentagon 
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Iraqi pmonersirf war bdngtras^iomd Wednesday to a hokfing area in nortiieniSaiiifi Arabia The prisooers, in custody of US. Marines, wereamong more flan 50, 000 captured since tbe laud war began. 

How Frustration Put Pentagon Worst-Case Scenario on TV 


By Thomas B. Rosenstiel 

Lea Angela Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The scene was predsdy what 
tire Pentagon had spent years trying to avoid — ever 

since the invasion of Grenada in 1983. J 

As allied forces stormed into Iraq and Kuwait, 
mating retreating Iraqi fences, Ame rican s saw dra- 
matic momemsS surrender and liberation televised 
live Tuesday by U.S. news correspondents who had 
violated Pentagon rules and taken to the battl e field 
unsupervised, carrying portable satellite “uplinks.” 
“We didn’t arrive aflthat far on the tad. erf the 
Iraqi soldiers who left,” said a CBS correspondent. 
Bob McKeown. In f act, the CBS crew sped .ahead of 
the Saudi unit it hitched up with and drove a 
rented jeep into Kuwait City unescorted. 

A CBS cameraman, David Great, touring a net- 
work of Iraqi bunkers, found an Iraqi soldier’s 
candle in«iri* still bunting. 

By evening; Mr. McKeown and a handful of 
advance U.S. Marines were waiting for the rest of 
liberation troops to arrive. With them were a variety 
of other American news crews. 

Military briefers in Saudi Arabia and W a s hin gton 
acknowledged they could not keep up with what the 
public was already learning. 


Yet there was little sign of tire reports breaching 
military security. 

“They’re not creating problems,’’ the assistant 
secretary of defense, Pete Williams, said in an inter- 
view. 

Rather than try to chastise the krae- ranging re- 
porters, called “unilaterals,” the military instead 
invited them Tuesday to join a Marine amphibious 
unit off the Kuwaiti ooast. 

One reason for the invitation: Most of the report- 
ers who had signed up for that supervised pool had 
left it to go hack to Dbahran and strike out on their 
own. 

Traveling unsupervised is how American report- 
ers have covered all other wars, though until Viet- 
nam their reports were cleared by mmtary censors. 
But the rules established since the Grenada invasion 
required reporters to submit to supervised pool ar- 
rangements that governed their access to events, 
required them to mare all information and film, and 
imposed military 

As a result, most experts 
peel of reporters carrying their satellite gear into the 
field for live broadcasts during the Gnlr war. Bm as 
frustration with tire Pentagon rules mounted, press 
people began preparing for this eventuality. 


“Yougetora 

back of the action, stuck in the mess tent,” CNN's 
executive vice president, Ed Toma, said. “Then the 
stuff comes bark sporadically and gets dumped into 
the barrel for everyone to use.” 

Since the ground war began, the most riveting and 
timely material lias generally enme from the handful 

of reporters cm their own, not from the more than 
200 traveling in the organized Pentagon pools. 

CBS had prepared to go out on its own from the 
be ginning , and one crew staying secretly in Khafii 
was nearly trapped there when the Iraqis launched 
an attack on the coastal city earlier in the month. 
Another team, led by Bob Simon, a 
was taken prisoner and is still believed to be 
hostage in Baghdad. 

Main’ other news organizations had reporters de- 
tained by U S. forces, in some cases at gunpoint, for 
grwng out cm their own. 

When the ground war began early Sunday and tbe 
Pentagon announced its news blackout, the system 
virtually collapsed in Dhahran, with hundreds of 
reporters trying to head out on their own. 

Pools continued working with units that had 
crossed into Kuwait and Iraq, but than was a 


relative paucity of reports from those pods com- 
pared with the information coming from free-rang- 
ing reporters. 

At present, CBS has two crews cm their own,' 
internally dubbed “Desert Rats,” cadi with its own 
portable satellite dish. ABC also has two, both with 
nisHes, NBC has one and CNN has at least three. 

Among the major newspapers, The New York 

Times now has at least one reporter on his own. The 
Associated Press has a “unilateral” reporter and a 
photographer. A Los Angeles Times reporter went 
out on her own during the baffle for Kharji, bm since 
then the paper has stuck to the pool system. 

The most dramatic footage Tuesday came from 
the CBS crew led by Mr. McKeown. which drove 
into Kuwait City on its own and was mobbed by 
jubilant Kuwaitis after hearing rumors that the Ira- 
qis had fled the night before. 

ABCs Forrest Sawyer had don e perhaps the most 
extraordinary unilateral work until the liberation of 
Kuwait Before the ground war began, Mr. Sawyer 
was the only American reporter 10 shoot pictures 
during a bombing run, when he rode in the second 
seat in a Royal Saudi F-15 escorting Saudi Tornado 
bombers. 


On the Biggest Day of the War, the Press Pool Was Drained 


By Guy Gugliotta - 

Washington Past Semin 

WASHINGTON — To hear mffitny officials tdl it 
it was the biggest day of the war. TTmlramAimy was 
in full retreat; Marines cm were the outsorts of Ku- 
wait; U.S, Army tanks were fighting Iraq’s RepoMcaa! 
Guard; thousands of enemy soldiers were dropping 
their nfles. raising their hands and mar c hing mto" 
allied custody. 

There are 142 combat pool roorters accomranymg 
US ground forces in Kuwait, Iraqand Saadi Araja. 
On Tuesday, hardly any erf them filed a dtspaten tn« 
arrived in the 'United States in time for Tuesdays 
evening news or Wednesday's morning, newspaper; 
And none provided a firsthand account <rf 5®“?“ 
combat. By design or by default, the feet day of the 
war was one of the most undmeported days. 


The much-i . 

with individual units file strides, photographs and 

tdevirion and radio tape fw communal use by aH news 
organizations, appeared to have collapsed with the 
start of the ground war. 

About 60 print reports that , arrived in newspaper 
newsrooms Tuesday were other outdated, and thereby 
almost useless, or came from navy and air force units 
where reporters interviewed pilots who had flown 
attack a gam-gf the retreating Iraqis. 

A few of the air reports were virid and even compel- 
ling, but the bird’s-eye view no longer sufficed for 
editors trying to tdl the story of a war in which mere 
than a half miltkm allied troops are now on the move. 

“The problem with tbe 1st Maxines and most for- 
ward units, including the army, is that there axe no 
lidos in the air,” said Pete williams, the Pentagon 


spokesman, by way erf explaining why die news ac- 
counts were not carried by helicopter to their collec- 
tion and dissemination point in Saudi Arabia but 
instead had probably been transported by truck or 
ground vehicles, winch he said takes a long time. 
“We've had very bad weather and canceled lots of 
flights." 

The logistics of a desert war make pod coverage a 
nightmare. The U.S. Army's 7th Corps, which was 
battling tbe Republican Guard, was hundreds of miles 
inside Iraq. 

, The Marines, taking thousands of prisoners and 
sweeping triumphantly into Kuwait through a morass 
of mmefidds, bunkos, barbed wire and berms, proba- 
bly had little rime to pay attention to pod copy and 
. Public affairs officers send back pod reports 
they can. 


The Kuwait City affair brae something of a resem- 
blance to the first pod debacle- during the Iraqi 
mansion into the Sandi Arabian town of Khafji in late 
January and early February. News that there had been 
an Iraqi raid reached correspondents late, and pod 
reports trickled in from the battlefield even later, 
passed hand-to-hand to public affairs officers making 
high-speed drives south to press headquarters. 

Then, as on Tuesday, reporters ignored the military 
tan against noitpool coverage but after obtaining 
tidbits of news at the front were turned away by 
soldiers because they refused to play by the raJe& 

In the following weeks, correspondents and the 
armed forces conducted a rnnmng battle about 
“umktoTir coverage. Many reporters were detained, 
searched and threatened with emulsion from the 
country for trying to operate outride the pool system. 


Bush and the News: 
Campaign Tactics 


By Ann Devroy 
and Dan Balz 

Washington Peat Service 

WASHINGTON — It was near- 
ly midnight at the White House last 
Thursday when President George 
Bush ana Bis top foreign policy 
aides, gathered in the big presiden- 
tial study cm the second floor, 
agreed that the next morning, be- 
fore another news cycle had passed. 


peace proposal unveiled by 

tbe Soviets a few hours earlier. 

The decision by Mr. Bush to 
stand in the Rose Garden and tide 
off the list of conditions that Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq 
would have to meet by noon Satur- 
day to avoid a ground war was 
ano ther nhapiy r in administration 
strategy. Senior officials say the 
strategy employs tbe same basic 
tenets that would be used in man- 
the dosing weeks of an in- 
y fought presidential cam- 
ign: Answer everything quickly 
aggressively, put no trust in 
opponent and prevent him 
ever gaining the initiative. 

On Tuesday. Mr. Bush offered 
another example of the strategy. 
After reading the text erf Mr. Hus- 
sein's radio address dedaring that 
he had ordered his troops to with- 
draw from Kuwait, Mr. Bush — 
described as indignant by his aides 
— went again to the Rose Garden 
to call the roecch an “outrage" and 
to accuse the Iraqi leader of being 
interested not in peace but in trying 
to “regroup and fight another day!" 

The consequence of the adminis- 
tration strategy over the Last week 
has been to make absolutely dear 
to the allies and to Baghdad exactly 
where the White House stands, and 
to impose ever tougher conditions 
on Mr. Hussein to p unish him for 
the cctadact of his troops in Kuwait 
and his unwiUmgness to capitulate. 

Political crisis management is by 
now almost instinctive in an ad- 
ministration where five of the so- 
called “Big Eight” —the president 
and tbe seven top advisers who 
have helped him set policy 
throughout the Gulf conflict — 
have played major roles in Repub- 
lican presidential campaigns over 
the last 15 years. 

The crisis management in this 
sort of conflict is very similar to a 
presidential campaign,” said the 
White House press secretary, Mar- 
tin Fitzwater, a veteran of Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan’s re-election 
c&Ktpzign. "You answer immedi- 
atay. You leave no vac uums " 

i 5“ Hoase chief of staff, 
John H. Simunu, who was heavily 
involved in Mr. Bush’s 1988 presi- 
dential campaign, said, “There are 


lidcal instincts you don’t use to 
fine the substance but that you 
do use in communicating to the 
allies and the public and in the 
timing of that communication.” 
Officials ray Mr. Bush, Vice 
President Dan Quayle, Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d and Mr. 
Summu have all used tbe language 
of politics in arguing how answers 
to Baghdad should be framed and 

Along with those four members 
of the Kg Eight, Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney is also a campaign 
veteran, both as a former House 
member and as President Gerald 
R. Ford's chief of staff during his 
Only the 



r jty, Ro 

Gates, and General Colm L Pow- 
ell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, lack campaign experience. 

In an age of almost instant com- 
munications, it is axiomatic in po- 
litical campaign circles that chaig gs 
by opponents must be answered 
within a few hours, or the charge 
becomes the dominant and unan- 
swered news story for the better 
part of a day. 

Last Thursday, after the Soviets 
announced that Iraq had agreed to 
^conditional" withdrawal, the 
white House quickly md icatff d that 
Mr. Bush had serious reservations. 
Three hours later, officials con- 
cluded that they needed a more 
definitive answer to the Soviet ini- 
tiative and began planning for the 
Friday announcement of a dead- 
line and demands. 

But knowing there would be a 
lu-hour gap overnight before that 
raesrage could be delivered, senior 
affiaak began putting out the 
word that the Soviet plan to end the 

war was “miaccepiable," lest Mos- 
cow’s initiative remain unchal- 
lenged and begin to gam momen- 
tum in Europe, where it was 
already daytime. 

On Monday night, when Bagh- 
dad radio reported that Mr. Hus- 
sein had ordered a withdrawal of 
his troops from Kuwait, the White 
House again moved into action, 
with Mr. Fitzwater putting out the 
first statement that “the war goes 
on” before the evening news shows 
were over. 

Mr. Bush and his seven advisers 
then convened in the Oral Office 
for more than an hour to draft a 
harsher statement that Mr. Fitz- 
water would read at 10:30 P.M, to 
ensure that it would be a dominant 
element of the news in the morning. 

Mr. Fitzwater said the message 
was also aimed at the United Na- 
tions, where officials were going 
mto a laie-night session. 
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WAR IN TH K GULF: As a truce offer is turned down, there is a suggestion allied troop won t be leaving soon 



British Official Says Allies 
Must Stay in Iraq for Months 


By Glenn Frankel 

Washington Post Service 

LONDON — Allied ground 
forces will have to remain inside 
southern Iran for several months 
after the Gull war ends despite the 
strong desire of thezr governments 
to remove them quickly, a senior 
British official said Wednesday. 

The official, speaking on condi- 
tion that he not be identified, cited 
the logistical difficulties in remov- 
ing the troops quickly and the need 
to ensure that Iraqi forces trapped 
in the area are disarmed as two 
factors that would keep allied 
forces inside Iraqi territory. 

“It will take months,” he said, 
when asked how long it would take 
for U.S, French and British forces 
to withdraw. 

He died several other factors 
that could complicate the search 
for postwar stability in the Gulf 
region. 

These included the possibility 
that President Saddam Hussein 
will remain in power even after 
Iraq’s military defeat; the need to 
allow Iraq lo retain sufficient mili- 
tary power to ward off external 
aggression and internal strife even 
while crippling its war-making 
ability, and the inability of the 
West's Arab allies to come up with 
workable security arrangements for 
the future. 

When it comes to protecting Ku- 
wait and restoring peace and secu- 
rity to the region, as UN Security 
Council Resolution 678 requires, 
winning the military conflict “only 
does a part erf that job," said the 
official, speaking to a group of 
American reporters. “It’s not the 
end, by any means, it’s only the 
beginning." 

Britain's war cabinet, which 


meets almost daily, has been dis- 
cussing these issues at length at 
recent sessions, he said, ana For- 
eign Secretary Douglas Hurd was 
due to take them up Wednesday in 
Washington with Secretary of State 
James A Baker 3d. 

Although Mr. Hussein has dear- 
ly been weakened by the war, he 
said, British intelligence has no 
“firm evidence" of opposition to 
the Iraqi leader from forces inside 
his ruling elite or the army. “I don’t 
hold out any great hopes of him 
being toppled from within very 
quickly" the official said. 

If Mr. Hussein were overthrown, 
Britain would like to see him re- 
placed by a government committed 
to democracy — but doubted such 
a prospect would occur. Td like to 
say there’s a strong opposition just 
waiting to get in, but it doesn't look 
that way,” the official said. 

There may even come a point 
where the allies will have to hold 
discussions with a defeated but still 
ruling Mr. Hussein. “He is the ruler 
of Iraq," the official said. “Dis- 
tasteful as it is, that’s the reality." 

The official said the six Arab 
states of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council — Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrein, Oman, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates — had been 
“very shortsighted" in failing to 
come up with a blueprint for future 
security arrangements in the re- 
gion, despite constant urging from 
London. 

“It’s proving a very slow pro- 
cess,” he said. 

He said Washington and Lon- 
don were sticking to the position 
that such arrangements should be 
drawn up by the Arab stales them- 
selves and not be seen to be im- 
posed by the West But the lack of 


an Arab response, be said, “will be 
a big problem.” 

He listed several possible reasons 
why the Iraqis had not used chemi- 
cal weapons against allied forces 
despite a military intelligence as- 
sessment that such weapons had 
been distributed and prepared for 
use. First, be suggested, the allies 
had advanced so quickly that 
overran Iraqi front lines where 
weapons might have been most ef- 
fective. He also noted that the wind 
was blowing north toward Iraqi po- 
sitions, which meant they would 
have gassed their own troops. 

The official also cited the allies' 
intensive leaflet campaign warning 
Iraqi officers they would be held 
individually responsible for such 
an attack, and the allied threat of 
massive but unspecified retaliation. 

The official called “regrettable" 
an incident in which a UR. war- 
plane inadvertently destroyed two 
British armored personnel carriers, 
killing nin e soldiers and wounding 
an unspecified number of others. 
He said it would not affect the close 
working relationship between Brit- 
ish and American forces in the 
Gulf. 

“Every possible effort has been 
made to avoid this kind of incident, 
but given the speed of the advance 
and the fog of war, this is the kind 
of thing that happens," he said. 

Prune Minister John Major told 
reporters the incident was “one of 
those tragic thing s that happen in 
war." 

BBC Television ran footage of a 



Pope Seeks a Role 
In Postwar Policy 
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While careful to avoid taking 
sides, the Ripe has caused some 


Allied Offensive - Day 4 


1: French Daguet Division and elements of the 82d Airborne in 
Iraq guard the west flank againsi posstote counteranack. 

2 : U.S. 101st Airborne and mechanized infantry cut ihe 
Basra - Baghdad road. Fleeing Iraqi T-72 tanks destroyed. 
3: U.S. 7Ih Cofps heavy armor and the British 

1 st Armored Division engage the Republican Guard. 

4: Coalition forces sweep through Kuwait 
5: 1st and 2nd Marine divisions vrithSaixSs and Kuwaitis 
drive up coast road and enter Kuwait City. 

6: Amphibious assault farce in reserve off coast 


7: Iraqi forces retreat north out of Kuwait. 

8: Republican Guard trapped between the 
Euphrates River and advancing sited forces. 
9: Bridges north of Basra destroyed. 

Baffle between hundreds of ranks. 


10 : 


wr 


talk the commander of the snored STRATEGY: A Flanking Attack 

tin it trave his rmnns after the mm- C7 


unit gave his troops after the inri 
dent. “I was very prood of you last 
night," the officer told his men. 
“You fought on in spite of what 
happened, and I thank you for that 
We go on, boys. We goon." 


DEFEAT: Allies to Sustain Pressure on Baghdad 


(CoadBaed from page I) Army 2d Armored Division. At the 

. . , . . . . same time, two Saudi task forces 

football- “® ( Ff rtcrt)a f“. ls launched a penetration through the 
desperate for a touchdown at the 

verymd.whai bedoes^besups H e said the Marines cut through 
up behmd the center and every an- [ram defenses under artfflay fircm 
gle one of his receivers goes way out a S* lilcA . a w^ uldv dasac mai- 


(Cntimed from page 1) 
pressure on Ba ghdad- That contro- 
versial idea, officials said, figured 
in the Bush administration agenda 
for talks with Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd of Britain on 
Wednesday and Foreign Minister 
Roland Dumas of France on 
Thursday. 


pates going north,” Marlin Fitz- 
water, the White House spokes- 
man, said Wednesday. European 


sending troops into the 
tal 

With no certitude that a new 
regime will emerae soon or that, if 
one did, ix would cooperate with 


and they all nm down as fast as 
they possibly can into the end zone, 
and he lobs the balL 
“In essence, that’s what we did. 
“When we knew that he couldn't 
see us any more, we did a massive 
movement all the way out to the 


classic, absolutely clas sic mBi- 
of a tough mine 
war, fire trenches, 


field of 
tank barriers.” 

“They went through the first bar- 
rier like it was water," he said. 

While they were doing that, the 
6th French Armored division, ac- 


European 

governments in the coalition recog- 
nize that it might be necessary to 
ovHCome continued Iraqi intransi- 

extreme left. Once the kir campaign canpartied byTbrigade of die 82d 
Sff ^ ***** ** be incapable of AHmhiMinliiatad* 

“TftfwTpnwc moving out to counter tins move, tack far to the west, to protect tbe 

I ?X*r and ** Kuwa0 even if he knew we made il allies’ flank Then the 101st Air- 
hunday- did, U would cooperate wah ^ at ^ ^ recafi time in the borne launched an assault deep 

SEftJ!“J5.E.fiS Sd mlo a my imtay u s* %n 

signed to maintain pressure on official said. 

France, eager to erase doubts 


i before 

the coalition's offensive had fin- 
ished defeating Iraqi forces on the 
battlefield. 

Before the ground war Iraq was 
put on notice that, if it ignored the 
allied ultimatum and let fi ghting 
start, it could expect a cease-fire 
only on the allies' terms. 

Even the Soviet Union agreed in 
Security Council discussions Tues- 
day that continuing military opera- 
tions were justified until Iraq had 
formally accepted all UN resolu- 
tions. 

Beyond that, however, Western 
officials’ concerns range from the 
fate of allied prisoners of war to 
questions about how reparations 
can be extracted from Iraq’s gow- 
eminent, especially one stiBneaded 
by Saddam Hussem. 

A march on Baghdad to install a 
new regime appears to have been 
ruled out by the allies. 

“I don't think anybody autid- 


Bagbdad for months. 

These span choices ran^ng from 
exactions on Iraq’s oil exports to 
the idea of a milifcuy occupation of 
Iraqi territory. If the occupation 
zone fndniien the hub of ou and 
transport facilities in southeastern 
Iraq, it would cripple any prospects 
of Iraqi economic recovery. 

That option was cited on 
Wednesday by Hn influen tial mern - 


caused by its pro-Arab stance in 
earlier phases of the crisis^ is deter- 
mined to stay alongside the Bush 
adminis tration as long as mili tary 
confrontation continues. 

But Saudi Arabia and Egypt 
would be wary of taking part or 
even supporting the occupation of 
any other Arab country’s territory. 

Saudi Arabia and Turkey could 
theeconom- 


nwnber of forces have moved over 
this distance to put themselves in a 
position to be able to attack." 

The move involved the deploy- 
ment of enough supplies and muni- 
tions to support a 60-day cam- 
paign, General Schwarzkopf said. 

“It was an absolutely gigantic 
accomplishment," he said. 

He said that when the ground 

campaign vtnrtnA Sunday th<» allied 

>lan was to attack the heavily de- 


base from 
Division 
and 
anyposri- 


forward operations 
which the 24th Infantry Drvi 
leapfrogged into tbe Euphrates 
Tigris valleys, cutting off any p< 

biuy of xetreaL 

Egyptian and other Arab forces 
also breached the front line into 
Kuwait “to mate the enemy think, 
we were going to do exactly what he 
wanted us to do." 

While the Iraqi forces wen 
pinned down on the Kuwaiti front, 


ii wr n uj im y i/j mi. mmw i uum mv »U w • . j. i _ _ -t 

ber of Congress, the House speak- berapectedtok^upthe 
er, ThomasS. Foley, who saMthat « ^ Mr. Tiussem s re- 

it Bright be the best way to retaliate 8™e, even ifUN sancuons were 


“if Saddam Hussein withdraws his 
forces to Iraq and then continues to 
use Scud missiles." 

“I thmk it would he better if we 
could avoid the actual occupation 
of die country,” he said, “but he 
wiQ have that largely in Ms hands.” 

Although most allied govern- 
ments are alarmed by tbe idea of 
even a temporary occupation rtf an 


border along southern Ku- the U.S. 7th Army Corps and the 
wait and “do exactly what the Ira- British 1st Armored Division 
qis thought we were going to do--- breached enemy further 

take them head-on into their most west into Iraq itself, “went round 
heavily defended areas." the enemy and were round him m 

“Also,” he said, “at the same no time at aH” 
time we launched amphibious 


feints and naval gunfire in this area French performed their 
so that they continued to think we “extraordinarily well,” — A *— 


General Schwarzkopf said the 
* * ' ■' mission 

and he 


The 12 UN Resolutions 

Reuters 

The 15-member United Nations Securin' Counal has adapted 12 
resolutions on the Gulf crisis: 

Aug. 2. (Resolution 660) —A demand for Baghdad to withdraw its 
forces from Kuwait The vote was 14 to 0 with Yemen not participat- 
ing. 

Aug. 6 l (661) — Stringent sanctions imposed cm all trade to and 
from Iraq except for medicine and, in humanitarian circumstances, 
food; 13 to 0 with Yemen and Cuba abstaining. 

Aug, 9. (662) — A declaration that the Iraqi annexation Of Kuwait 
was null and void; IS to 0. 

Aug. 1& (664) — A demand for Baghdad to allow foreign nation- 
als to leave Iraq and Kuwait and to rescind its order to dose 
diplomatic missions in Kuwait: 15 to 0. 

Aug: 25. (665} — Authorization for sates to use limited naval 
force and to inspect cargoes to ensure compliance with the economic 
sanctions; 13 to 0 with Cuba and Yemen at 



Iraqi troops 
Kuwait; 15 to 0. 


on 


Sept ML (667) — A condemnation of raids 
French and otber diplomatic misrioos in occu_ 

Sept 24. (669) — Entrusting the Security CoundTs sanctions 
committee to evaluate requests tor assistance from countries suffer* 
ing because of the trade embargo: 15xoQ. 

Sept 25. (670) Prohibition of air traffic with Iraq and occupied 

Kuwait except in humanitarian tirenmstanoes; 14 to ! with Cuba 
opposed. 

Oct 29. (6W) J— A idboest addng states to doenment financial 
losses and hmsanri^UvioUtkmsraihuig from the invasion; 13 to 
0 with Cuba and Yemen abstaining. 

Nov. 28. (677) — A request that tbe UN secretary-general safe- 
guard a smuggled copy of Kuwait’s pre-invasion population register. 

Nov. 29. (678) — Authorization for states “to use all necessary 
means" against Iraq unless it withdrew from Kuwait on or before 
Jan. 15; 12 to 2 with China abstaining and Cuba and Yemen voting 
agm'iKt 


As allied forces battled the rem- 
nants of Iraq’s retreating arew oa 
. Wednesday, the Pope lucked anad 

dismay among the dltes, t toanevwaMduwry meeting neb* 

The Pope called for an interna- » M ecu week. «>ing 

tional peace conferwee to rcsowe c4ft conmbute fo a to ju» 

all Middle East problems, indud- peace" m the region 

^ John Paul has summoned umm 

ra ?SS.M*e editorial this week how the church can bdp ia reewv 
intheVau^ncropMUOs^ 

Sat® 

tience of negouanous." But 

The es 5 raa:of the Popes rocs- distance hunsctf from Italian jot 
sage has been that while Iraq's dis- ists and pacifists, who rallied 
regard for international Law merits around his anti-war statements. 

REBUFF: 

Offer P For Short* 

(Continued fran page 1) 

land, sea and air military opera- 
tions.” Mr. .Aziz said in a letter to 
the United Nations. 

“The Iraqi government asserts 
its complete readiness, directly af- 
ter the cease-fire, to release prison- 
ers of war." the letter added. 

Iraq’s acceptance of the two res- 
olutions, along with Resolution 660 
demanding a withdrawal from Ku- 
wait. meant that the remainder of 
the 12 Security Council resotutkm 
on Kuwait were “no longer a 
force." it said. 

In the White House view, faaq 
proposed via the Soviet Union to 
accept three resolutions: first, an 
unconditional withdrawal from 
Kuwait; second, a declaration that 
She of Kuwait tt uafl 

and void; thud, a reminder that 
Iraq is Sable for war reparations 
too a demand that the 
of Kuwaitis and other 
end 


eased, by refusing to reopen the 
pipelines that used to transport 
most of Iraq’s ofl exports. 

Even if Iraq managed to export 

some oB, perhaps via Iran, U5. ^ caubwi-oib...* ww*, t,-. _ 

SMS? “ ^ WAR: U.S. Tanks Trap the Iraqis 

ithhold part of the purchase price At 4 A3L Sunday, the 1st and 2d Vt. icral said Saudi and Arab * * 



witnndd part of the purchase price 
so that it could be paid into a spe- 
cial fund to meet reparations 

dawns. 


At 4 AAL Sunday, the 1st and 2d 
U.S. Marine Divisions launched at- 
tacks through the barrios accom- 
panied by ^ Tiger Brigade of the U.S. 


PUNISH: Bush Seeks the Worst for Saddam Hussein: Humiliation 


(Continued hum page 1) 
the allied armies prepared to sweep 
into Iraq and encircle his army. 

In deli vering an ultimatum to 
Mr. Hussein last week, Mr. Bush 
asked only that he “publicly and 
authoritatively” accept the terms of 
the alliance. When Mr. Hussein did 
not, the ground war was launched. 

Then, early Monday, when 
Baghdad radio broadcast accep- 
tance of the first UN resolution 
for unconditional with- 
, Mr. Bush raised the stakes. 
That night, after Iraq had sent a 
letter to the Security Cornual prom- 


ising to pull out from Kuwait, the 
White House insisted that Mr. 
Hussein 

commit hnnsdf to' 
tions. 

Mr. Hussein followed this de- 
mand with the radio address he 
broadcast eariy Tuesday, in which 
he again said troops would quit 
Kuwait, but did not renounce Iraqi 
ambitions to control the emirate. 

Dus refusal to buckle stirred Mr. 
Bush to denounce the speech as “an 


To our raodara in Getmony 

It's never boon easier to subsate 
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Mr. Bush went out of his way to 
' it out that there was no u evi- 
of remorse 

son, or any indication that 
dam is prepared to accept the 
responsibility for the awful conse- 
quences of dmt aggression.” 

“He is trying to save tbe rem- 


Many specialists on the Arab 
wirld have said that humiliati on is 
one of the moat severe punishments 
that Mr. Bush could inflict on a 
leader like Mr. Hussein, whose pp- 
sonal identity is so intertwined with 
that of his regime. 

Yevgeni M. Primakov, the 
Kremlin’s special envoy to the 
Middle East, argued from the early 
stages of the crisis that the way to 
resolve it was to offer Mr. Hussein 
a way to preserve this most pre- 
cious commodity — his pride. Mr. 
Primakov said m November that 
Mr. Hussein’s greatest fear was 
that his enemies wanted “not only 
to fence Iraq to quit Kuwait, but 
also to eHmmate his regime and 
even the dismemberment of Iraq." 

The Bush adminis tration and 
many of its albs have declined to 


“Saddam is not interested in 
but only to regroup and 
another day," Mr. Bush said. 
Before the war, Mr. Bush demand- 
ed an Iraqi withdrawal from Ku- 
wait, but on Tuesday Mr. Bush was 
demanding that all Iraqi troops lay 
down their arms. 

A high-r anking adminis t ratio n 

policymaker said Air. Bush’s mes- 
sage to Mr. Hussein now is: 
“You’ve done a lot of damage. 
You’re not going to get off the 
hook." 

By insisting on compliance with 
all the UN resolutions, Mr. Bush is 
also trying to ensure that Mr. Hus- 
sein does not retain any claim on 
Kuwait, that he quickly frees pris- 
oners of war and others odd 
against their will and that he is held 


The 

forces Tiad played an invaluable 
rale by protecting the Western 
flank of the Maxines striking up 
toward Kuwait on the eastern edgp* 
of the battlefield. 

“It was a tough mission because 
these people were required to fight 
the fight the Iraqis wanted than to 
fight, he sakL 

He also praised US. Special 
Forces units, who operated deep 
behind meary lines and fought 
with Arab units to coordinate fire- 
power and helicopter attacks. 

The general said went through 
the front ti nes , “the ni ghtmar e sce- 
nario would have been to get hung 
up in tbe breach and then have 
enemy artillery rain chemical 
weapons on troops that were in a 
gaggle in the breach.” 

For this reason, allied forces 
waged a campaign before the 
ground assault to destroy and neu- 
tralize Iraqi artiHeiy along the front 

tinf’ Republican Guard to do so, 


(Continued from page 1) der the heaviest attack, a media- 

war: the use of massed nized division known as thcTawal- 
fire to ward off attacked employed well-disciplined 
and pave the way for Iraqi counter- delaying tactics to allow other 


offensives, UJS. military officers 
said. 

US. tanks have not stayed long 
enough in one dace to allow the 
Iraqis to launch massive artillery 
barrages, a nd the ability to 
call m attack helicopters and 
launch air strikes whoiever an Itaqi 


Ir: 



too, Saddam Hussein will faH 
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People' 
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12 Don Ho's hello 
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disaster 
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respect 

67 Moreno or 
Coolidge 

68 Gr. resistance 
force 
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responsible in some fashion for the and thus leaving the Guard less 

j j - — — v — ^ than 25 peremi a artrited." 

But once allied forces were 
through the frontline defenses and 
moving “then it’s a different war.” 
“They we were fighting our kind 
of war,* he said. 

He spoke of ‘Incredible acts of 
bravery" taking place on the battle- 
field. 

“It is not a Nintendo game," he 
said. “It is a tough battlefield where 
people are risking their lives.” 

The general said Iraq had been 
dmrinated as a regional threat. Its 
forces north of the Kuwait war 
zone are infantry, not mechanized 
units, he said, and “unless someone 
chooses to ream them in futons," 
the Iraqis no longer have an offen- 
sive nrihtaiy capability. 

If a ceas&fire is now established, 
be said, “there will be no one hap- 
pier than me." 


© /View York Times, edited by Eugene Moksha. 


48 Less difficult 

46 Become 
troublesome 

so Like success’s 
smell 


si Sacred city of 
Lamalsm 
sa Sfiore-dinner 
item 

53 World mover 

54 Follow orders 


56 Perfume 
container 

57 Sicilian city 
56 Sleeps, as flax 
ei Halfof MXXll 


never started,” he said. ‘T would 
just as soon never lost a single life 
out there. It was not our dunce. Bat 
we have accomplished our mis- 
sion.” 


French Center Hit by Blast 

Ratten 

TRIPOLI, Lebanon — An ex- 
plosion damaged the French Cul- 
tural Center in this northern Leba- 
nese town Wednesday, security 
sources said. The blast brought to 
25 the number of attacks on embas- 
aes, banks or interests of nations 
associated with the UJMed affi- 
ance at war with Iraq in the Gulf. 


artillery has discouraged sue 
massed fire, they said. 

Behind defensive lines west of 
Basra established by the Republi- 
can Guard, thousands of other 
Iraqi troops originally positioned 
in Kuwait poured north toward 
on Wednesday, jamming 
and creating bottlenecks as 
they sought to escape into Basra or 
across makeshift bridges over the 
Erohrates River. 

Many Iraqi soldiers 
chided affiedtroops. 
cos said that hastily 
toon bridges and low water 
in sections of the Euphrates had 
helped the successful retreats of 
light vehicles, and that a thick cdl- 
ing etf grey-black clouds above Ku- 
wait and southern Iraq hari inhibit- 
ed allied airattacks on bridges and 
fleeing troops. 

Mmtaxy officers said that al- 
though endrckment of the Iraqi 
forces was not complete, allied 
forces believed that they were firm- 
ly in control of the field and that 
they had successfully cut off the 
Republican Guard divisions that 
were the targets of conoaitrated 
assaults. 

The Republican Guard unit un- 


Dutch Diplomat 
Slain in Tunis 

Untied Press International 
TUNIS — Gunmen shot and 
kffied a Dutch diploma: outride Ms 
home in a Tunis suburb on 
Wednesday as guests were arriving 
for a dinner party for Western en- 
voys, sources said. 

The diplomat, Robert Acker- 


troops to retreat toward Iraq. 

“She fought a delaying action 
that I woukfnv, if I were the com- 
mander, I would not be displeased 
with.” a U.S. officer said. 

Officers said that during three 
days of fi ghting , the Tawalkana di- 
vision fired back at U.S. armored 
forces mainly from fixed defensive 
bulwarks, shifting its position only 
once during the battle. 

The command era reported that 
while destroying hundreds of Iraqi 
tanks and armored vehicles during 
the engagement, UJ8. forces had 
suffered only two damaged tanks 
and four damaged armored person- 
nel carriers by Wednesday morn- 
ing. 


Members of the anti-Iraq coafr- 
uon have also set forth strict terms 
for an Iraqi withdrawal and an 
seeking an authoritative commit- 
ment by Iraq to the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Ftawater offered powerful 
testimony Wednesday to sugges- 
tions that the United States was 
now seeking to cripple Iraq's mili- 
tary machine inside and outside 
KuwaiL 

Asked why allied forces were 
continuing to fight outside of Ku- 
wait, Mr. Bush s spokesman said 
that meeting the UN resolution 
calling for stability in the region 
“would require that we continue 
tins effort to degrade his mdiury 
structure." 

Mr. Fitzwatcr denied a Baghdad 
radio report that Iraq's forces had 
completed a withdrawal from Ku- 
wait 

“There are retreating forces still 
in various areas of the country, and 
there is some fighting going on," he 
said. 

That statement was mockingly 
seconded by Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney, who told an Ameri- 
can Legion gathering that it looked 
as if **the mother of all banks" 
threatened by Mr. Hussein “has 
turned into the 
treats.” 


Mr. 

mother of all re- 


The Letter From Aziz to UN 


Return 

Following is a transcript of a letter 
sent by the Iraqi foreign minister, 
Tariq Aziz; to the United Nations 
secratary-general, Javier Pirez de 
CutQar, as broadcast by Baghdad 
radio and transcribed and translated 
from die Arabic by Reuters: 

Your excellency, 1 have tbe hon- 
or to inform you that the Iraqi 
government asserts once again its 
acceptance of Security 
Resolution 660. 


Statement by White House 
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rrtmr t h* Ma y ax And W note that Irao bus finally 
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when three men drove 
opened fire with automatic 
about 7:45 P.M. 

*. Ackerman had temporarily 
served in Baghdad before the Gulf 
war began, but the police said they 
had found no evident linking the 
assassination to events intheGulf , 
No group took responsibility. 


The Associated Press 
Following 

man, harQost parked his car out- Fazwater, the Wi^eHome spSob ^ finally 

ride his vma in a suburb north of man, m Iraq's acceptance of Un£>d threc s P ccific resolutions, 
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bans: tions 660, 662 and 674.1 
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the Iraqi g o ver nm ent agrees to 
here to Kesotatioos 662 and 674 if 
the Security Counal orders an im- 
mediate cease-fire and an end to aB 
land, sea and air military opera- 
tions. 

On the basis under which tbe 
Security Council adopted Resolu- 
tions 661, 665 and 670 of 1990, it is 
considered that the rest of the reso- 
lutions are no longer in force. 

The Iraqi government asserts its 
complete readiness, directly after 

The Iran annsd toms law pns ^ 

started vrithdrawing to positions 

where they were brfore Au&l and ^ time m 

it is hoped lhat the complete with- 
drawal wQl end wiihinthe next few 

hours despite the continued Ameri- Committee of the- 

can and allied attacks on our Iraqi r -^2*. , . . 

armed forces while they are with- to Kffi ^ ^ ^ 
drawing. to UteSecuniy Council immediate* 

T U ly and distribute it os one of the 

I would like to inform you that council's documents. 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGER 

Know Your Gadgetry: 
Questions Will Be Asked 
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executive, flying has 
become an 
adventure. 
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By Ddrdie Fanning 

JWw Jar* 7w«s Service 

EW YORK — A word of advice to executive travelers: 
Don’t pack anything you can’t operate while imda 
pressure. Just ask the top officer at a Wall Street 
investment bank who recently almost missed a flight 
from Europe to New York because he didn't know how to use ms 
f new electric traveling razor. 

The executive, who was on his way through a security check- 
point at Zurich International Airport, was asked, in what is now a 
fairly routine procedure for international travelers carrying elec- 
tronic gadgets, to demonstrate to one of the airport security 
guards how each of the machines in his briefcase worked. When 
he failed, be was whisked off - 

fOT'^uestioiimg by security Far|hehardjr 

Traveling by air these days 
can be a harrowing experi- 
ence. Granted, there are some 
pluses: empty airports, eleva- 
tion to first- class status and, 

best of all, clients so overjoyed 

by an executive’s effort to ap- 
pear in person that they sometimes give the fHer their business. 

Much has been made of the chilling effect the war in the Gulf 
and terrorist threats have had on an travel Many American 
companies have banned all air travel by their employees. Passen- 
ger loads on planes are down dramatically and meetings that used 
to be held in person are now being conducted over the telephone. 

But amid the hysteria there are stQl executives who are carrying 
on with business travel as usual For these hardy souls, flying has 
become an adventure. 

**1116 first thing you should know is that you only fly Swissair 
now.” explained the Wall Street banker who had run into trouble 
at the Zurich airport. “Even if a terrorist decides to bomb that 
airline, which of course is unlikely given their neutrality, he’d 
have a hard time because of the tight security.” 

AJ though the airline refuses to comment on matters of security, 
many executives interviewed perceive Swissair’s security as par- 
ticularly tight. And while the airline says its worldwide business 
is, like most other carriers, down about 15 percent, executives 
contend that it is very difficult now to get a business or first-class 
seal on Swissair on short notice. 

W ITH ALL the beefed-up security measures at airports, 
most airlines are de manding that passengers arrive at 
the gate for international flights at least two, and often 
three, hours before a flight Many of these flights are canceled 
because there are so many empty seats. One executive said he 
^urived at Madrid’s airport on a recant weekday to find two of 
^three noontime flights to New York canceled at the last minute. 

•n Because all airports are now requiring that passports be 
stamped instead or simplyperused by a guard, travel agents are ’ 
suggesting that executives fly in seats at the front of the aircraft to 
avoid being last off and thus last to be stamped. 

“If you're in the back of a plane, when you get off to stand in 
line you can have a wail of four hours,” explained Bill Fischer, the 
president of Fischer Travel, which specializes in executive travel 
He also reminds travelers to.be prepared for extensive ques- 
tioning before boarding the plane and suggests sending luggage 
by overnight express to avoid waiting in baggage lines. 

Some enterprising executives have managed to capitalize on 
competitors’ timidity about flying. 

One investment banker traveled recently to London to pitch a 
takeover deal He had expected bankers from two other Wall 
Street firms to be at the meeting because the client had requested 
that all three firms put form ideas from which one 'would 
ultimately be chosen. But the other two had been prohibited from 
coming because of their companies’ travel bans. 

Naturally, he and his firm were selected to wodc on the deal by 
the client, who growled about the others, “Ihaf s a hell of a way 
to ran their business." 

Perhaps predictably, those executives who continue to fly have 
elevated their temerity into a point of macho pride. 
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Foreign Banks Fill Lending Gap in U.S. Delors Clashes 

With Bonn on 
Pace of Union 


By Sylvia Nasar ■ 

New York Times Service. 

NEW YORK — Foreign bank- 
ers are expanding their portfolios 
of business loans in the Untied 
States, helped by a shortage of 
credit from many of their Ameri- 
can competitors, who are reluctant 
to lend. 

“Foreign banks are providing a 
shock absorber for the U.S. bank- 
ing system,” said Herbal L Baer, 
an economist at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. 

Last year, while A men rain banks 
held back on new loans, foreign 
banks in the United States expand- 
ed their portfolios of commaaal 
and industrial loans by 18 percent, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Lending by foreign banks is up 
this year. Canadian Im perial Bank 
of Commerce, for 
panded its loan volume 
third in 1990 and ADyn 
executive vice president of the 
bank, said that this year Canadian 
Imperial has been seeing “signifi- 
cant growth in loans andloan coro- 
nntments.” 

Most foreign banks will not be 
expanding in the United States at 
the peH-meU pace of the last few 
years, however. 

For one thing , the Fed is trying 
to get UiL h anks to beef tip then 
lending by loosening reserve re- 
quirements, relaxing accounting 


ex- 

one- 


rules for shaky loans and lowering 
interest rates. As a result, some 
American banks — those with 
stronger balance sheas — are Look- 
ing for borrowers, and some bor- 
rowers are refinancing existing 
debL 

There are also specific local rea- 
sons for foreign banks to slow thrir 
lending growth in the U.S. market. 
German banks are more anxious to 
open brandies in Leipzig than in 
Los Angdes. As 1992 approaches, 
British banks are emphasizing the 
European Community, not Ameri- 
ca's East Coast, liberalization of 
Tokyo’s financial markets is mak- 
ing the home market more alluring 
for Japanese banks. 

On lop of these shifts, tougher 
capital requirements are forcing 
banks of all nations to focus more 
on fattening margins and less on 
growth for growth’s sake. 

Moreover, foreign banks are re- 
sponding to the recession in the 
United Stales by raising their lend- 
ing standards. 

Still foreign banks, which have 
most of the belter credit ratings, 
have enough capital to avoid a ug 
retrenchment. Japanese banks are 
more richly capitalized than some 
American money center banks, 
said Masaru Kakutani, an analyst 
for Moody’s Investor Service. 

The cheaper dollar — down IS 
percent against other major curren- 
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des since last summer — helps 
stretch capital allocations in for- 
eign currencies. 

Besides, most of the foreigners 
are in the American market for the 
long hauL Detlev Staecker, general 
manager of Deutsche Bank m New 
York, said, “This is still the stron- 
gest, safest, freest market in the 
world." 

That allows foreign banks to woo 
and win blue-chip American cus- 
tomers. They include some top real 
estate developers that a year or two 


ago would nor return telephone 
calls from foreign lenders. 

“We’re getting better credits, a 
customer population that we didn't 
have before, said Yulrio Yoshida. 
general manager at Bank of Tokyo 
in New York. 

Some American companies, anx- 
ious about shaky domestic banks, 
are seeking safer foreign ties. 

“There is, of course, a flight to 
quality that benefits us,” said Her- 
mann Buerger, executive rice presi- 
dent at Commerzbank AG. 

Faced with greater demand, 
many foreign bankers are doing 
whai sensible executives every- 
where do: charging more. 

“We will probably be rather 
tough when it comes to pricing.” 
said Willi Wittwer. bead of the 
American operations of Swiss Bank 
Corp. “We feel very strongly that 
we should be compensated better 
than banks of lower quality” 

■ Fed Strategy Seen Helping 

A consensus is building among 
many American economists who 
believe that the Fed's strategy’ to 
encourage lending will succeeu and 
that banks and other lenders will 
supply enough credit to sustain an 
economic recovery. The New York 
Times reported. 

“Washington is launching a 
frontal attack," said Richard Fred- 
ericks, a bank analyst at Montgom- 

See BANKS, Page 14 


Reuters 

the EC Commission. Jacques Do- 
lors. suggested on Wednesday that 
Germany is backtracking on an 
agreement to create a common Eu- 
ropean Community central bank in 
1994. but Bonn called the criticism 
“incomprehensi ble." 

It was the second time in three 
months that Mr. Delors had 
clashed publicly with the German 
government over a project to create 
a angle EC currency. 

A Commission spokesman read 
a statement suggesting that Mr. 
Delors thought a German propos- 
al. presented Tuesday to the treaty 
conference on EC economic and 
monetary union, deported from the 
spirit of what Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl had agreed to at an EC sum- 
mit in Rome last October. 

The German plan “does not con- 
form to the conclusions of the 
Rome European Council." the 
spokesman said, “which anticipat- 
ed. notably, that at the beginning of 
the second phase of economic and 


Race Is On to Rebuild Kuwait 


By Steve Lohr 

New York Tunes Service 

The rebuilding of Kuwait will be one of the 
biggest and fastest construction programs in histo- 
ry, but the govrannent of the oil-rich emirate is 
also considering using the period of rehabilitation 
to fine-tune the nation’s economy and population. 

Kuwaiti plann ers estimated that rebuilding 
costs will total $45 bfltion or more over the next 
three to five yean. And the scramble for that 
business is already well under way, with American 
companies winning most of the early contracts for 
restoring basic services and rep airing oD wells. 

But Kuwaiti officials view the task ahead as far 
more than a matter of money and logistics. The 
government is weighing changes in industrial po- 
licy that could have significant social and political 
consequences. The polities under consideration 
call for a greater role for private enterprise, in- 
creased efficiency in industry and government and 
thus a reduced need for foreign workers. 

The policies being weighed nad been considered 
for the past few years by government officials and 


advisers as part of a long-range program, lasting 
perhaps two decades, to make Kuwait a more free- 
market economy anil a more meritocratic society. 
The war and its aftermath give the Kuwaitis the 
option of accelerating the program. 

Population policy will be a critical decision. 
Before the war, the population of Kuwait was 
about 11 milli on, including hundreds of thou- 
sands of Palestinians, Jordanians and Sudanese 
workers — all of whom may well be regarded as 
politically suspect now. 

Today, there are an estimated 800,000 people in 
Kuwait A more effkaeut economy, with less heavy 
industry and less wasteful staffing of government 
services, could perhaps be supportal by a popula- 
tion of 1.5 milli on, according to one study. 

“There are opportunities in this catastrophe," 
said Fawzi H. Sultan, an executive director of the 
World Bank and an adviser to the Kuwaiti govern- 
ment, who headed the reconstruction planning 
program until recently. "We could make the Ku- 
waiti economy more efficient if we manage the 

See REBUILD, Page 10 


U.K. Again Cuts Rates 
Amid Talk of Election 


By Leigh Bruce 

International Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Britain reduced 
interest rates by half a point for the 
second time in two weeks on 
Wednesday, increasing speculation 
among analysts that the govern- 
ment is angling for an early dection 
in May or June. 

The government has been under 
intense political pressure to ease 
the squeeze cm inflation, which has 
pushed the country into a reces- 
sion. Interest rates were brought 
down to 13 percent from 13.5 per- 
cent, after a nalf-potnt cut on Feb. 
13 and a full-point cut on Ocl 8. 

The British building societies, or 
home-loan associations, an- 
nounced that they would reduce 
mortgage rates by 0.75 percent to 


0.85 percent effective in mid- 
March. Though modest, the relief 
will be welcomed by hard-pressed 
mortgage holders and will boost 
the government’s political pros- 
pects. 

Analysts had been expecting 
rales to continue their downward 
trend, but many were caught off 


lance-of-payments figures re- 
leased on Monday and si gnals from 
the Bank of England had seemed to 
indicate that rate reductions would 
not occur at least until the budget is 
announced on March 19. 

Ndl MacKinnon, chief econo- 
mist of Yamaichi International 
(Europe), was among those who 
had taken an opposite view, noting 

See RATES, Page 12 


monetary union the new institution 
would be created.” 

The Finance Ministry in Bonn 
replied that the criticism was “in- 
comprehensible and in this form 
unusual because it wx* made in 
public and not during the ongoing 
negotiations by the government 
delegates." 

The ministry said Germany be- 
lieved that its treaty proposal to the 
currency negotiations was perfectly 
compatible with the agreement 
reached in Rome last October. 

The dispute shows the growing 
strains between those who want to 
push rapidly toward a single cur- 
rency for the 12-nation bloc, in- 
cluding Mr. Delors and member 
stales such as France, and German 
insistence that there should first be 
a real convergence of economic 
performance among the 12. 

In December. Mr. Delors ac- 
cused Germany and some of its 
partners, including Britain, the 
Netherlands and Spain, of drag- 
ging their feet on monetary union. 

Bonn said Wednesday that Ger- 
many was ready to transfer sover- 
eign rights to the Community and 
create u common EC currency, pro- 
vided it was not inferior to the 
Deutsche mark. 

The Brussels- Bonn rift will be 
welcomed in Britain, which never 
agreed to the Rome text concerning 
the new central bank, and which is 
wooing Bonn to slow the currency 
plan. 

The Rome agreement at the cen- 
ter or the dispute says that on Jan. 
1, 1994. the second stage of the 
project for a single currency will 
begin. “At the start of the second 
phase, the new Co mmuni ty institu- 
tion will be established." the Rome 
accord says. 

The Rome text does not define 
what this “institution" should be. 
But Mr. Delors and his allies have 
argued that it must be a real EC 
central bank system, a so-called 
Eurofed, preparing to assume full 
control of the bloc’s money supply 
later in the century. 

Germany has said for months 
that an “empty shell” of a central 
bank in 1994 would be the worst 
possible outcome. 


Torrent to Trickle 
For Japanese Funds 

World’s Top Creditor Faces Squeeze 


By Patrick L. Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

TOKYO — Japanese bankers 
began quietly sprrading the word 
late last yean hi 1991 and beyond, 
there would be much less loan capi- 
tal available, if any, for clients in 
Hong Kong, Thailand and other 
growing Asian markets. 

In such industries as aircraft 
leasing, where giants like Sumi- 
tomo i-gafting' Orix and Bank of 
Tokyo once towered, the flow of 
funds has already dried up. 

Awash with liquidity ana hungry 
for market share, Japan’s banks in- 
creased their overseas assets at a 
compounded rate of 25 percent an- 
nually from 1984 to 1989, to $2 
tnDicm. From Singapore to Boston, 
the world fretted during those years 
about the almost frightening mag- 
nitude of financial power Japan 
had suddenly unleashed — fretted, 
but grew dependent upon it. 

Now Japanese banks are faced 
with a variety of hurdles prompting 
at least a partial withdrawal from 
global credit markets. As institu- 
tions adjust to a new era erf reduced 
liquidity, economists and financial 
analysts say, higher funding costs, 
shaky loan portfolios and shortfalls 
in international capital ratios are 
already taking their tolL 

Two simple questions emerge: 
To what extent will Japan now es- 
chew the position i t achieved in the 
last decade as the world’s No. I 
creditor? And to what extent will 
policy planners at the Bank of Ja- 
pan allow international consider- 
ations to weigh upon the dunces 
fee in the next few months? 
For most of the 1980s we wor- 
ried about Japan flooding the 
world with its excess capital,* said 
Kenneth S. Courtis, senior econo- 
mist at DB Capital Markets Japan 
Ltd. “Now we’re all going to wony 
that it won’t give UK rest of the 
world enough.” 

Japan’s role as a creditor is evm 
more critical now than in the last 
decade, when the presence of To- 
kyo life^nsurance companies, trust 
hanks and other institutions be- 
came essential at the U.S. Trea- 
sury’s quarterly debt auctions. 
Deutsche Bank AG forecasts that 
US. funding needs from foreign 
sources mil reach S100 billion this 
year, double its estimated require- 
ments in 1990. 

At the same time, competition 
for credit is rising sharply, just as 
the U.S. Federal Reserve is drop- 
ping interest rales to pull the econ- 
omy out of recesaon. The chief 
change in this regardis the dramat- 
ic rise in the capital remtirement5 
engendered by the reunification of 
Gramany and the broader task of 
rebuilding Eastern Europe. 

While the Bundesbank reported 
last week that it sees “signs of im- 


provement” in several sectors of 
the eastern German economy, few 
analysts now dispute that the far- 
mer Soviet satellite will absorb all 
of western Germany’s capital out- 
flow for many years to crane. Ger- 
many now exports 90 billion DM 
to 120 biDjon DM (S60.4 billion to 
$80.5 bSHon) annually. 

More broadly, forecasts by Mor- 
gan Stanley’s London office put the 
capital requirements of Eastern 
Europe as a whole at $270 billion to 
$300 hOlian over the next five 
years. Such a demand envir onmen t, 
is expected to place dear limits on 
how flexible the Bank of Japan, or 
any other central bank, can be in its 
interest-rate policy. 

“Japan’s rote as a net 
long-term capital is already 
down,” said Kamil L Schoen- 
holtz, vice-president tor economic 
research at Salomon Brothers Asia 
Ltd. “It can’t be expected to plug 
all the supply gaps in global credit 
markets.” 

The signs of shrinkage have been 
apparent for many months. Re- 
flecting their aggressive strategy 

abroad. Japanesebanks accounted 
for almost 40 percent of all cross- 
border lending try January 1990; by 
midyear, according to the Bank for 
International Settlements, interna- 
tional loans fell by nearly one- 
third. to a quarterly total of $65 
billion. 

This year, the figures are expect- 
ed to be worse. Deutsche Bank’s 
Tokyo office expects net Japanese 
lending to contract by $15 billion, 
after a fall of $17.66 billion in 1990; 
direct investment, reflecting an ex- 
pected fall in corporate profits, is 
forecast to drop from a record 
$46.2 billion in 1990 to $32 bOhon, 
its lowest level since 1987. 

These are measures, industry 
analysts say, of the impact of the 
Bank of Japan’s decision to tight- 
en credit conditions from mid- 
1989 onward. But the near-tri- 
pling of the central bank’s 
benchmark interest rate has also 
had a snowball effect on the activ- 
ities of Japanese institutions. 

The cralapse of Toltyo stock 
prices last year meant that Japan's 
leading international banks, which 
had raised some $35 billion in 
amity in 1988-89, were cat off from 
a key source of funds. It also dam- 
aged many borrowers who used 
land as loan collateral, setting the 
stage fra the current mess in the 
property sector here. 

TTw drop m share values has also 
had severe implications abroad It 
reduced the banks’ immaliyfri re- 
serves by almost lulf, adding to 
pressure to cut lending so that they 
can meet capital ratios required by 
the BIS by eariy 1993. And down- 
grades by the major rating agen- 

See FUNDS, Page 11 
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EUROPE 


Mare Unemployed m - £liro . C ]v/v’ 

in Eastern Gerniany r ° J 

J Compiled tiy Our Sltdf Front Dupauha The Heneva-hasgrf F.B1 1 ic planrnng tn r ranurr 


Rnutn eastern Germany was being de- j l rr 

BONN — Unemployment rose toyed because of a lag in invest- 
^Kupl> - last month in the former raent needed to promote industrial ralL 11111 

East Germany, which reflected the production. CaWeNewsNetawL 

region s deepening slump, especial- The war, combined with higher _r rSfS? 1 

ly in contrast with the west, offi- interest rates, rising taxes and un- 
ci£ said Wednesday. certainty over pro£rty ownership ^Sri 

Eastern unemployment rose to in the former Cbmmunisi East, has S2 

757,162. or S.6 percent of the work threatened the chances of revival 

Jwce. in January, from 642,181 or this year in the region’s economy. „ „ iSSS-cISS 

" 3 J» e S 1 ' ^ ^®? CB * er ‘ "Now trade with East European "We offer the oossibSit 

At the same tune, unemploy- countries, which still supported noim of view 

mem in what used to be West Ger- east German industry in l8o. is K. LSn? .wff 

many rose to 1.87 million, from also dropping off,"' said Ulrich 
1.78 million the previous month. Suehler, Scf"economist at Nomu- 

but was suU well below the figure ra Research Institute Deutschland. ^^ffidiLsSdab 
''V"" U, «■*» MW*r Norbert Blum RATofl “SsA 

“ : J*??” sounded an alarm on Tuesday, tell- Germany’s ZDF and AR1 

^ H « 0 ^i e ^ Pai ^ g **0*^ the Suddeutsche Zeitung. SSeBlifcBSf 

S? ctf, F PP^P resK !“ l d “We’re just about to face a collapse between 1 99 1 and 1 996 

divided labor market- “It is declin- Germ “ > - er remaining costs during 

ing further in eastern Germany." “ ~ - ~ 

The clear rise in eastern utiem- . __ __ 

an unavoidable cut in unprofitable Akzo Profit Falls on G 

jobs. 

The total of eastern Germans on Reuim c a u r __ r ., 0 

i^ ti bemi k emnlovTT^nt^and ARNHEM, the Netherlands - to 17.25 billion from 18.74^ 

Akzo NV reported Wednesday that Per-share earnings fell to 
SmfhC to nnnT^i net profit for 1990 had fallen by guilders from 2102. 

a almost one-third and said l that g Fourth^ earninns pi, 
longWed economic reefers- in }otMw^JSXm 


BRUSSELS — European television broadcast- 
ers asked the EC Commission on Wednesday to 
help them launch a multilingual alternative to 
Cable News Network. 

The European Broadcasting Union, a grouping 
of mostly public television stations, said it was 
ready to introduce Euronews by satellite in 1992 if 
it could get a subsidy of 60' million European 
currency units ($81 million). 

The executive Commission said it would consid- 
er recommending European Community support. 

"We offer the possibility to present a European 
point of view to the global media," Massimo Fi- 
chera, assistant director general of Italy's RAI, 
said at a news conference after EBU officials met 
members of the Commission. 

EBU officials said 12 broadcasters — including 
RAI of Italy, France's Antenne 2 and FR3 and 
Germany’s ZDF and ARD — had agreed to con- 
tribute 13 million Ecus a year to the channel 
between 1991 and 1996. 

But advertising and sponsorship would not cov- 
er remaining costs during that period, they said. 


The Geneva-based EBU is planning to transmit 
Euronews in English. French. German. I talian and 
Spanish to viewers in the so-called European 
Broadcasting Area, which extends from Finland to Return 

MOTocco and lrdand to Turkey. AMSTERDAM - The Dutch 

It would begin with nine hours a day of news. ^ Wednesday 

weather and magaone-style programs, moving to ^ a fcner tf fomm 

..4-hour service m 1993. to acquire life U A based super- 

produced from material pro- market and retail chain Terns Mar- 

vided by EBLTs 39 acuve members in Europe and ^ tnc 

the Mediterranean region and 54 associate mem- Tops Markets, based in Buffalo, 

cd? i 0t Sr r c ? unl ^». . c New York, is active in the north- 

EBU effioais said ito opecgl Euronews to ^rt of the United States. It 

reach 30 million households by 1994-95. reporteda 1 989-90 operating profit 

The uruOTj«x^ Wal Jean-Beraard crfS36.1 million on sales of $1.15 
Muench, said Wednesday that there were no linpli- {^llion. 

cations for Euronews in the Commission’s recent Ahold said it would give finan- 
rulrng that the satdhte channel Eurowort's jomt ^ ^ ^ pi^nd tT3nsac . 

venture with Sky Television violated anti-mist Uon ^gn it to concluded around 

nUes - ApriL 

_ Sky, which has since merged with British Said- Ahold in January 

lire Broadcasting, cooperated with some EBU that it expeas 1990 revenue of 17.5 
members to relay sports programs over the Eurovi- billion guilders ($102 billion), 

sura network. (Reuters, AFP ) slightly down from IflSFs 17.7 bil- 

• lion. About half of Ahold’s revenue 
is already generated in the United 

eak Dollar Ahold will finance the planned 

deal from its own resources and, if 
necessary, from existing credit ar- 
The performance of most spe- ran gem en is, an Ahold spokesman, 
ilty chemicals was disappearing, Hans Gobes, said. “Siarehokim 


Ahold to Buy 
$1.1 Billion 
U.S. Retailer 


Frankfurt 

DAX ... / 

1600 - 


Akzo Profit Falls on Gulf Crisis and Weak Dollar 


Sales Tor the year fell 8 percent, 
ARNHEM, the Netherlands — to 17.25 billion from 18.74 billion. 
Akzo NV reported Wednesday that Per-share earnings fefl to 14.93 
net profit for 1990 had fallen by guilders from 22.02. 
almost one-third and said that the Fourth-quarter earnings plunged 
war in the Gulf meant that 1991 to rq s minion rniM*™ rfvs 


a lions: La Seda de Barcelona SA in Th< 

Spain, the Brazilian activities and dalty 
steel-cord operations in Germany. Akzo 



London •, v 

FTSE TOO Index- 


' :: 2300 '— 


Parls . 

CAG40- 

1700 —-- 




1990 1991 .1990 . ' 1»1 " .:.1B90 1991 

Exchange’ •-Index * ‘ r * Wddriescfaiy Prav. % . • 

• : * . . . Close . Close " • ’ Change 

Amsterdam CBS Trend, y . . / 88iJi.Q K ^. 85.20 .. +0.34 
Brussets • -Stock Index' ; 5535.79 5580,24. -O-StT 

Frankfurt / .. DAX /. 1565^2 - 1556.24 +0.47 

Frankfurt v 'FA2 :■ /fi59.44:. 1'. 663.79- : .-0:66 

Helsinki; , . ..UNITAS . ; , - v 4O^70: /. 399.50 ■ >0.80 

-London.. . Financial Times.30- 1877^0- 1&55.00 +1.23 

London ;FTSE 100 ;-.- ' • 2346.00 - 232220 +1.11 
•Madrid - .26Z68.- ■ . :+0.53 

Milan . - ; . M1B . .. .Til5.0C . -.1121,0O -0^4 

Paris • • CAC-40:.:. . T731.02 ,1712^1. .+1.09 

■; 1031 JO •-■1019.60- +1.1S" 
550.17 $56.66 -1.17 

';,-.569.'gQ - \ 584.90 ’ +0.80 

istenntbnd Hanld Tiftono 


Stockholm 

Vienna 

Zurich - ■ 
Sources: fia'-a 


Aftarsvarlden, 
Stock Index 
SBS s: “ 


Akzo said, and the sector was yw yd not be afraid of an issue of 
plagued by the weak dollar, which new shares," he added. 


predict. 


lUTIinnn laiuivrn r Aamout Loudon, the chairman ” «.v saics m uus area. 

AmIHIIRN WfiNTFll Akzo said net profit had °f die chemicals group, said that The group said the Gulf crisis ai Overheads in Gbers and poly- 
JJJi 1 il/.tS dropped about 30 percent, to 663 economic dumps in the United the end of 1990 had forced up the mere were cut. but earnings still fell 

nl NY PURI l\HF D million guilders (5385 million) States. Britain and Brazil were prices of energy and ethylene, 19 percent to 218 million guilders 

JH li«l . I UKJLIvIlLn from 954 million in 1989. The re- compounded by the weaker dollar, which squeezed margins on polyvi- in the sector. 

5011 within share analysts' ex- Around 150 million guilders of nyl chloride because market condi- Product streamlining, staff cuts 
1 «txi«s. «L. Ne« pectations of 650 million to 730 the 291 million drop in net for the lions did not allow an increase in and cost reductions are planned at 

v£S^, pS*^6 W 34 ttfs? . nlv million guilders. year was attributable to three oper- prices. La Seda in Spain. 


MM-ss; 

oil sales m this area. consist of three supermarket chains. 

The group said the Gulf crisis at Overheads in fibers and poly- Mr. Gobes said the Dresent low 


suit was within share analysts' ex- Around 150 milli on guilders of nyl chloride because market condi' 


business operations, which now 
consist of three supermarket chains. 

Mr. Gobes said the present low 
dollar exchange rate makes take- 
overs in the united States more 
attractive. This, he said, would 
offset possible negative effects on 
Aholtrs guilder-denominated 
profits. 





The taste of adventure. 



Norsk Data 
CuitingStaff 

Reuters 

OSLO — Norway's Norsk 
Data A/S will cut its staff by 
around 16 percent, or nearly 
400 people, in the first half of 
this year, the troubled com- 
puter maker said Wednesday. 

The company said the reason 
for the cuts to that it will buy 
more computers instead of con- 
centrating on its own develop- 
ment and production. About 
half the job cuts were imple- 
mented in January. The cuts 
affect Switzerland. France, tbe 
Benelux countries and Britain 
in addition to Norway. 

In January, the company re- 
ported a pretax loss of 129 
million kroner (522 million) 
for 1990, after a 417 million 
kroner loss in 1989. 


Italian Plan Seeks to Aid 
Small Business in Recession 

Reuters solve all of industry's problems, 

ROME — Business leaders which were caused by the govem- 
handed economy ministers a three- mem’s huge budget ddfcit and by a 


— — J — A ' 1 tilitl 1^ UiUhXVVA UAMWJ LV „ 

ROME — Business leaders which were caused by the govern- reserves for the 1990-91 year. ‘OT’OT TTT TY. 
handed economy ministers a threo- mrat’shugebudget defiritandbya KXxkner-WKkc said a better IVlLlJ IJ11AJ2 
point plan Wednesday that would higher inflation rate in Italy than m nerfomuina* hv the ftvmiorewHw 

^re2tritol^^.8bmOT) several of its major European com- gj ^ FirmS Seek Work 

to help small and medium-sized renters. ^ 


Klockner-Werke to Pay 
Dividend for 1989-90 

Rnam because of a general slowdown in 

DUISBURG, Germany — Hie tire Western economies, 
steel and engineering group German reunification should 
KlSckner-Werke AG said Wednes- stimulate business, the company . 
day that it would pay a 5 Deutsche said, but it remains unclear when 
mark dividend on 1989-90 earn- the large demand for capital goods _ 
ings, the first time since the 1972-73 will begin, 
financial year th"* it rfuniarwi a Kldckner-Werfce is an affiliate of 
dividend. the sprawling industrial group 

A statement released after the ’ K16 2 n ®! ^ 
supervisory board meeting said the out by Deutsche Bank AG in 1988 
group's operating prafilm 1989-90. nmmng up huge losses in for- 
which endrf on Srat 30, had fallen ward od trading . * 

to around 290 mfflion DM ($190 ■ & A Co .V s 

million) from 375 million the previ- 1989 by the industrial group VIAG 
ous year. AG. 

It also said it eaqxected to pay a • 

dividend and to transfer money to 

reserves for the 1990-91 year. ^ OT 1 1 1 TY # 

KkJdaier-Weikc said a better Jl ilD U B I i l 


to hdp smll and medium-sized petitora. ^ 

businesses fight recession. ^e were lookmg for something . . 

“We call it a recession," said Ser- which would have a quick impact 
gio Pininfarina, president of the and which would not furtherbur- ^ 

mdustriaHsts* association, Confin- den the government budget," be 5 s1 

dostria, adding, “1 don’t think the said. European market, but the pbumes 

government to sufficiently aware of Confindustria said the plan was able to equal tost 

theproblems facing industry." could be financed by redirecting s eanun 8 s leve L company 

Tne program cans for 5880 mil- spending in the budget program. sai ~ i 
Uon in tax incentives for invest- Among other recommendations Kmckner-Werke said its results 
ment that Mr. Pininf arina said were a 300 billion lire boost to the allowed it to transfer 25 mU- 
could have a massive effect on do- fun ding of the government’s medi- Uon DM into reserves. The balance 
mestic demand for machinery and urn- and long-term credit institu- sheet profit was 45.8 milhon DM. 
equipment tion. Mediocredito Centrale. For 1990-91, KlOckner-Werke 


The program calls for 5880 mil- 
lion in tax incentives for invest- 
ment that Mr. Pininf arina said 


equipment 

He said at a press conference 
that the measures. would not re- 


Tbe engineering division results (Continued from first finance page) * 

^ postwar adjustment period to capi- 

rause of the ooUapse of the East on ^ opporuSities.'' - 

Biropean markrt. but the places “Thoseare more important ded— . 

sions for Kuwait" hS&dtan said, 
ycafs eammgs level, tbe company •* lhan precisely how much is spent- 

• „ . . . on recovery projects and who gets 

KJOckner-Werke said its results the contracts." 
had allowed it to transfer 25 m3- But it to the contract derisions 
bcu DM into reserves. The balance that are the focus of eager attention 
sheet profit was 45.8 nrilHon DM. from hundreds of /Scan, Brit- . 
For 1990-91, Kldckner-Werke ish, French, German, Japanese and 


on. Mediocredito Centrale. For 1990-91, KlOckner-Werke ish, French, German, Japanese and 

There was no immediate govern- does not expect to achieve the same Egyptian companies. American 
mem response to the proposals. amount of business as last year firms have won about 70 nercent of 


How in the tcorld 
can we publish so much 
international news? 


business as last .year firms have won about 70 percent of - 
— 'the 171 contracts signed so far, ac- 
cording to Kuwaiti officials. 

Share prices of some U.S. con- 
struction, engineering and heavy- • 
equipment companies rose 
Wednesday on speculation that 
they would receive contracts, ana-, 
lysts said. 1 


Shares of Fluor Corp. rose $3.75 
to $51.75, Jacobs Engineering 
Group gained $1.75 to 537.125, 
Halliburton Co. rose $2.50 to 
$53.75, Morrison-Knudsen surged 
$2,375 to $56,625 and Foster . 
Wheeler rose 52625 to 32 

Shares of Caterpillar were up. 
53.125 to 553J75 in heavy t rading . 
Kuwaiti ofGcials said the company 
obtained a contract to supply diesel 
generators. 

Other companies that have been 
awarded contracts include Motor- 
ola, to supply portable telephones, 
and AT&T, to set up an emergency 
phone system. 

The U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers has been awarded a $45 mO- 
lion contract to manage a 90-day 
emergency program in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the war. The corps . 
gave a 55.7 million contract to 
Raytheon Services Co. to supply 
equipment at Kuwait's airport 

O'Brien Goins Simpson has the 
contract from Kuwait Petroleum 
Co. to supervise the fire-fighting, 
capping and restoring production 
from the 500 or so chI wells that 
Iraqi forces have reportedly set on 
fire. 

Many American companies 
seem well-placed to win contracts. 
For example. Waste Management, 
the worlds largest environmental^ • 
services company, has done 
bagp collection and pest-control 
work in Saudi Arabia for more than 
a decade and has experience in di- 
saster cleanup. And Perkins & Will • : 
International, a Chicago-based ar- ' 
chitectural and engineering firm, 
has directed large nospiial, office 
and university prefects in the Gulf. 

The Kuwait government has 
adopted a policy of awarding most ' 
of the reconstruction work to the- 
allies who have done most of the 
fighting, especially the United - 
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We get around. 


The New York Times mainiains foreign bureaus 
in Ihe 26 cities shown above. 

These bureaus generate thousands of stories 
a year. More than three pages of international 
news appear in The Times on an average 
weekday. And some five pages on an average 
Sunday. 

Quality goes hand in hand with quantity. 


In each of the last three years, correspondents 
of The New York Times have won Pulitzer 
Prizes — U.S. journalism’s highest honor — for 
“distinguished reporting on international 
affairs.” 

The bottom line? When it comes to voicing 
informed opinion on global matters, it's 
obvious that our readers travel in the best 
of circles. 
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do^well in the rebuilding business. - 
“I suspect the Kuwaitis win tend- '. 
to freee out the Japanese and Ga-‘ 
mans, said Hemy Schuler, a direc- 
tor or energy studies for the Critter ■- 
for Strategic and International' 
Studies, a resrarch organization in 
Wa^jgton, Tokyo and Bonn have 
peea cnbcized by other allies. Mri" - ‘ 
traiiariy the United StaS for " 

what has been perceived w lacklus- 
ter support for the anti-Iraq effort. ' " 

rt nl Ul ( ^n analyst5 sus P«ct that’. ■; 
once the bills stan piling up in 

SS* 1 ^ ^ vemni «>t S wSl be - 

strongly tempted to make decisions: .! 

aSsssr - **■***?' 
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for less than 10 percent of - . 
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Thais Sideline Project Bosses 


Raters 

BANGKOK — Thafland’s military junta has 



The ansouncemeot reinforced tears among 
some foreign businessmen that these major pro- 
jects cook! be delayed following the coop on Satur- 
day in Thailand. 

Army generals who staged the coup accused the 
government erf Prime Minister Chancfaai Choon- 
hflvan of comiptioii and abase of power. They said 
cabinet ministCTE had competed with one another 
in initiating major public-works projects. 

But the army ccnumatKier-m-dnef, Suchinda 
Rraprayoco, a deputy leads - of tbe coup, has said 
the army appreciates tbe role of these projects in 
economic development and those that nave g pnw 
through normal bidding procedures would be al- 
lowed to proceed. 

A military sp oke sman said Wednesday that 
Sribbnmi Sulchanetr, permanent secretary for 
transport and communications, was moved to an 



way 

removing hhn from the dedfloiMnaldng proces s . 

Mr. Sri hhumi was head of government commit- 
tees that chose companies to handle a $6 trillion 
project for a new telephone system in Thailand, a 
53.1 hiTHnn mil and highway system for Bangkok 
and Thailand’s first planned commercial satellite 


The phone project was awarded to the Charoea 
Pokphand Group of Thailand with British Tele- 
communications PLC acting as adviser. The rail 
and highway project was given to Hopcwdl Hold- 
ings of Hong Kong late last year. 

Ananl Anantrakul permanent secretary for in- 
terior, also was moved to the prime minister’s 
office. He was involved in the selection of a consor- 
tium led by Lavalin International of Canada to 
build and operate a S2 trillion transtprqjecL 

Coup leaders have said they will investigate 
ministers on corruption charges. Hie junta has set 
up a committee to investigate bow certain officials 
became wealthy, with the 'power to open bank 
accounts and seize assets. 

Thfi Tmwiglwja l shifts CWTTI ft amid Thai econo- 
mists’ general optimism that the country will be- 
able to achieve at least 15 percent growth is real 
gross domestic product tins year, one erf the fastest 
growth rates in the world. 

The economists said that the gross domestic 
product, winch expanded 10 to 13 percent a year 
since 1977, could grow 8 to 8J percent in 1991 if 
oil prices remain below S3) a band. 

But the iwinioBwwt shifts, by casting doubt cm 
the future of the construction projects, could hurt 
foreign investment, some analysts said. 

"The Gist task facing the new govemmmi is to 

re tain t h e mnfiHHHw nf frrrw gnffm unfamiliar with 

Thai politics. It needs to create an image of policy 
consistency under which foreign trade and invest- 
ment are not affected," said Olam Gbaipravat, 
senior executive vice president of the Sam Com- 
mercial Bank. 


Japan Investing Less Abroad 


Compiled bj Our Staff From Dispatdta 

TOKYO — Overseas invest- 
ment by Japanese manufacturers 
will shank by Z8 percent in fiscal 
fedme in eight 
t-Import Bank of 

/ednesday. 

the bank’s research 
overseas investment 
is expected to plume a further 10 
pooent in the 1991 financial year 
as companies rearil from overseas 
risk. Tne Gulf crisis, the recession 
in the United States, domestic fi- 
nancial problems and general fears 
about the health of the world econ- 


1990, the 
years, the 

Japan said 
A 

institute 


TS 


survey was conducted in 
November and December 1990 
among 506 domestic manufactur- 
ing companies with at least three 
overseas subsidiaries each, of 
whidi 277 responded, the govern- 
ment-funded bank said. 

The report said the bank expects 


direct investment abroad, particu- 
larly in production, to be squeezed 
during the next few years. 

In the four years before 1990, 
investment abroad grew at an aver- 
age of more than 60 percent a year 
as Japan sought to ease the impact 
of the strong yen and friction with 
its major trading partners. 

But for the 1990 financial year. 


Kia Motors Profit Dp 53% 

Raters 

SEOUL — The South Korean 
automaker Kia Motors Corp- said 
Wednesday that its net profit for 
1990 had risen 53 J percent to 423 
USion won (S59 minion), and that 
it was setting a sharply higher ex- 
port target of 110,000 units for 
1991. Kia, which raised its revenue 
38 percent to 234 trillion won last 
year, said the export target was up 
282 percent from 1990. 


which ends March 31, Japan's larg- 
est industrial concerns said they 
planned to disburse 5122 billion in 
credits and investment abroad. 
That was about $350 million less 
than in 1989. 

In tte medium tenn, 44 percent erf 
the companies periled expected to 
reduce or eliminate investment 
abroad by fiscal 1993, while 41 per- 
cent planned to increase investment. 

Among thnse p lanning frnnreay i fr 
26 percent have targeted the Euro- 
pean Community for projects, with 
Britain awt Ger man y leading. 

Twenty-five percent planned to 
invest in members of the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations, 
while 19 percent were considering 
North America. 

Forty-seven percent of the com- 
panies planning to their 

investment next year said they 
would do so by beefing up capital 
in their foreign affiHawt 

(AFP, Reuters ) 


FUNDS: Japan’s Global Lending Role Is Shrinking 


Investor's Asia 


Hong Kong 
Hang Seng 

3500 


Tokyo 
Nikkei 225 



Exdhanga 

Index 

Wednesday Prev. 
Close Close 

% 

Change 

Hong Kong 

Hang Seng 

3512.79 

3532.43 

-0.56 

Singapore 

Straits Times 

1443.35 

1432.7B 

+0.74 

Sydney 

All Ordinaries 

1390.40 

1413.40 

-1.63 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

26094.25 

26282.96 

■0.72 

Kuala Lumpur Composite 

561.13 

563.47 

-0.42 

Bangkok 

Book Chib 

680.32 

686.54 

-0.91 

Seoul 

Composite Slock 

671.71 

677.27 

-0.82 

Taipei 

Weighted Price 

4869.82 

5012.46 

-2.85 

Manila 

Composite 

966.69 

976.33 

-0.99 

Jakarta 

Stock Index 

NLA. 

411.40 

- 

New Zealand 

Barclays 

1344.92 

1354.00 

-0.67 

Bombay 

National Index 

606.10 

578.43 

+4.78 


Taiwan Moves to Stabilize Rates 
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Reuters 

TAIPEI — Taiwan's central 
bank is sucking huge amounts of 
money out of me island’s banking 
system in an effort to keep interest 
rates stable and prevent the stock 
market from overheating again. 

The bank issued 25 bOfian Tai- 
wan dollars (5925 milli on) in certif- 
icates of deposit Wednesday to 
soak up excess liquidity in the sys- 
tem. Tne issue was the fifth mice 
the bank started floating certifi- 
cates of deposit on Feb. 20, a bank 
official said. 

All together, she said, the five 
issues were worth $53 trillion. 

“This is the first time that we 
have issued such a huge amount of 
in such a short period of 
s," she added. 

central bank official 
said that the mam purpose of the 
issues was to help stabilize bank 
interest rates, and that a secondary 
target was to prevent same of the 
excess liquidity from fiiufing its 
way into the stock market. 



Profit Falls 
By 6% at 
BTRNylex 

CaevikdbyOitSi^FrmtDupmdta 

MELBOURNE — Tbe industri- 
al group BTR Nylex Ltd. reported 
on Wednesday that its net profit 
had fallen 6.1 percent last year to 
489 million Australian dollars 
($3824 million). 

BTR Nylex, Australia’s second- 
largest company by market capital- 
ization. blamed its first profit slide 
in more than 10 years on recession 
^in some of its major markets. 

The company said that world- 
wide sales had fallen 24 percent to 
4.84 billion dollars, despite gains in 
Asia and Europe. 

The board was “disappointed 
with the slight redaction m earn- 
ings for 1990," tbe statement said, 
but was "pleased with the compa- 
ny's overall performance in prevail- 
ing market conditions." 

Sales in Australia and New Zea- 
land fell to 187 trillion dollars from 
297 billion in 1989. In tbe United 
States, they were down to 887 mfl- 
bon dollars from 932 million. AH 
three of those countries are in the 
grip of recession. 

Sales in Asia increased to 905 
milli on dollars from 894 mOlion. In 
Europe, they were up to 171 million 
dollars from 154 mflHon. 

The group's operating profit in 
1990 was down by 73 
976 million dollars, pa 
of “rationalization and 
costs in excess of 35 miftinn 
larsi.tbe company said. 

pSGkaging Bftca profit before in- 
terest and tax almost 5 percent to 
2 1 6 3 nrillicHL Bufldmg products di- 
vision Amatck and financial ser- 
vices also had higher i 
profit, while automotive, 
products, commercial interiors 
consumer products were hard-hit. 

BTR Nylex shares dosed at 235 
dollars, down from Tuesday's dose 
of 294. (AFP, Reuters)' 

Taiwan Venture 
Opens in China 

Agence Frana-Pratc 

■ bEUING — TTte first Taiwan- 
financed venture in China to re- 
ceive formal approval from tbeTai- 
gervermnem has opened in 
news agency 


i auu^ j/ivut ui 

13 percent to 
, partly because 
ind redundancy 


-Hie leading Taiwan textile man- 
ufacturer, Chtrng Shmg Textile 
Co.. a»d *** Q"" 1 ”* partner, the 
Shanghai Na 9 Knitting MSS, have 
established a joint corporation to 
produce underwear, the agency 
said. 

The 900,000 -Taiwan dollar 
333.000) venture was -the first to 
receive formal approval from the 
Tuipei authorities since relations 
•villi China began earing in No- 
vember 1987. Although a fonr-de- 
radc-old ban still mmi to direct 
business links, total indirect and 
u oApproved Taiwan i n v estment in 
(Thina is estimated at 1;4 billion 
dollars. 


“Prevention is better titan cure,” 
he said. 

The mcmey market has been 


the cad of the Chinese New Year 
holidays on Feb. 19. Companies 
traditionally pay bonuses and 
debts just before the new year. 

fl rn nmrarial hanlrera said the 
central bank’s operations were pro- 
dent, because local bank i nterest 
rates, which have eased slightly 
since Feb. 19, were showing signs 
of faffing further. A fall in rates 
coaid boost inflationary pressure. 

The bankers said the central 
bank was expected to issue more 
government paper in coming days. 

Daily excess reserves in the 
banking system were almost 30 bit 
bon Taiwan dollars on Tuesday. 
Central bank officials said they 
wanted the figure to drop to below 
10 billion dollars. 

Bank deposit rates now range 
from 6.75 percent to 8.75 percent 
for six-month accounts, ana lend- 


ing rates are between 93 percent 
and 103 percent for the same ma- 
turity. 

Trading volume in the stock 
market has risen dramatically since 
the start of the war in mid-Jammy 
sparked a wave of speculative buy- 
ing. Daily turnover has soared as 
high as 893 MBon dollars in recent 
weds. 

“The government doesn't like to 
see the stock market running wild 
again," said Ken Ping, vice presi- 
dent of die state-owned Bank of 

GnrnmimiratinnR 

Taiwan’s stock index soared to a 
record 12,49534 on Feb. 10 last 
year and then plunged almost 80 
percent, to 2360.47, on Oct 1 be- 
fore beginning to recover. 

“It was a nightmare for Taiwan,” 
said TazricioTdng, senior manager 
at BanqneNationalede Paris. ‘The 
government is afraid that if the 
marke t surges too high wain, it 
could be vulnerable to another big 
drop.” 


(Continued from first fiance page) 

ties, according to S.G. Warburg 
Securities Ltd, means that Japa- 
nese banks now pay a premium of 
ujj no ono Kjuarter of I percent for 

How much the Bank erf Japan 
wifi w«ider the international di- 
menrioos of its coming choices is 
unclear. Among bank officials, 
there is an apparent sense that it 
was only under pressure from 
Washington that Safnshi Sunrita, 
the centra] bank governor for much 
of the 1980s. set the stage for the 
current situation by keeping inter- 
est rates at record lows for too Long. 

“The view is, ‘We gpt ourselves 
into this mess just to please the 
Americans,’ "said a source close to 
the bank. ‘They’re not going to be 
in a rush to repeat the process by 
lowering rates again." 

Equally, the central bank is seen 
to have won the modi publicized 
policy war it waged with the Fi- 
nance Ministry for much of last 
year. As the current interest-rate 
str u ct ur e indicates, the monetary 
authorities’ fears of inflation won 
out against the Finance Ministry’s 
Keynesian desire to maintain 
growth by managing demand. 

Nonetheless, many analysts say 
Japan is almost certain to retain an 
important rde, even if it is reduced, 
as a net eqxjrter of capital. In par- 


ticular, they contend there is little 
question of a catastrophic with- 
drawal of Japanese institutions 
from the U3. debt market, since it 
is among the only ones liquid 
enough to absorb Japanese funds 
in any significant volume. 

In the most recent auction of 
U.S. Treasury papa, in early Feb- 
ruary, Japanese institutions woe 
estimated to have purchased about 
30 percent of the record $343 bil- 
lion-worth of notes and bills sold 

“Japan as a leading creditor? My 
answer is partly yes and partly no, 
said Tadamko Nakagawa, manager 
of funding and accounting at the 
Export-Import Bank of Japan. “In 
tbe short term, we're in for some 
fluctuations. But further down the 
road I think we're there to stay.” 

Analysts also think the Bank of 
Japan wfll come under renewed 
pressure from the mote interna- 
tionally minded Finance Ministry 
to adopt a policy stance that is at 
least modestly stimulative once the 
extent of Japan's slowdown is evi- 
dent and pressure in such areas as 
trade begins to mount again; such 
pressure is expected once the Gulf 
crisis is resolved 

Tbe danger, as these sources put 
it, is that Japan could turn a mild 
world recession into a deeper me if 
h allows high interest rates to stifle 
domestic consumption attract in- 
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creasing amounts of capital back 
into Japanese markets. 

“There is a lot riding on what the 
Bank of Japan deckles to do with 
interest rates, domestically and in 
terms of capital exports,'’ said Rus- 
sell Jones, senior economist at 
UBS/FhDlqfa & Drew Internation- 
al Ltd. “But whatever the j 
meat, I certainly don't think we' 
see the kind of outflow of funds we 
all gpt used to in the 1980s.” 
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Total Reported in Vie tnam Talks 


Reuters 

HANOI — Total-Compagnie 
Fran$aise des Pfctroles is talking to 
a Vietnamese-Soviet venture about 
the possibility of producing oil to- 
gether in Vietnam, a French indus- 
try source said Wednesday. 

The source said that Total had 
made pr eliminar y contacts with 


VictSovPetro, which produces oil 
off Vietnam’s southern coast and 
that talks were “at a very early 


surne. 

Tot 


Total, which began drilling for 
oil in the Golf of Tonkin off Viet- 
nam's northeastern coast in Janu- 
ary 1990, declined to comment on 
the report. 
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MARKET DIARY 

Dow Up Sharply, 
Led by Oil Issues 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Stocks dosed 
shaiply higher Wednesday in heavy 
twang on the New York Stock 
Exchange as euphoria over a seem- 
ingly imminent allied victory in the 
Gulf fueled a late jump in prices, 
snapping a six-session losing 


The Don* Jones industrial aver- 
age, which fell 23.27 points Tues- 

H.Y. Stocks " 

day, gained 24.51 to close at 
2,889.11. The transportation aver- 
age jumped 2139 to 1,131.17, a 
gain of 2 percent. 

Among broader market gauges, 
the New York Stock Exchange 
composite index rose 1S2 to 200.74 
and the Standard & Poor’s 500- 
stock index added 4.93 to 367.74. 
The price of an average share 
surged 43 cents. 

Advances outpaced declines by 
more than a 2-1 ratio. Volume was 
211.41 million shares, up from 


Dollar Mixed as Dealers 
Focus on Cross-Trades 


Reuters 

NEW YORK —The dollar end- 
ed mixed Wednesday, having 
slipped in early trading cm profit- 
taking, and much of the market's 
activity focused on cross-trading. 

“They bought the dollar early, 
then sold it," said Alexis McCar- 

Forrtgn Exchange 

thy. a corporate dealer for Banque 
Indosuez in New York. “They were 
trading on technicals." 

In late trading, the dollar recov- 
ered nearly to its opening levels. In 
cross- trading, dealers sold Swiss 
francs heavily for Deutsche marks. 

The dollar closed at 1.5220 DM. 
down slightly from 1.5230 at the 
dose cm Tuesday, and at 13225 
yen. down from 13285. 

The British pound eased to 
SI.9180 from SI. 9 1 95. after a li.K. 
interest-rate cut. 

The dollar ended at 1.3 157 Swiss 
francs, up from 1.3075. and at 
5.1760 French francs, unchanged. 

The mark closed at 0.8644 
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VoAwdmjhn 


164.17 million shares traded on 
Tuesday. 

The market advanced in early 
trading on the lead of a rally in oD 
stocks. Several analysis were said 
to turn bullish an them Wednesday 
because of the possibility of higher 
oil prices. 

An industry group reported late 
Tuesday that inventories of crude 
oil had fallen because of a drop in 
imports. Oil prices dosed up 49 
cents to $18.86 a barreL 

“We're going to have some good 
profits in that sector and prices 
seem to be stabilizing a little.” said 
Ron Doran, director of institution- 
al trading at CX. King & Asso- 
ciates in Albany. New York 

Westmghousc was the most ac- 
tive issue, off 2 to 27ft after saying 
it would restructure its financial- 
services subsidiary because of un- 
certain conditions in the industry, 
parting with $3 billion in assets and 
taking a $975 million charge 
against earnings. 
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against the Swiss franc, up from the 
opening of 0.8615. Market partiti- 
pams had expected the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank to defend its currency 
when the mark reached 0.8600 
against the franc, according to 
Chris Bourdain, corporate advisor 
for Credit Suisse in New York. 

When the intervention faded to 
arise, “people started buying marks 
like crazy, he said. 

The dollar ended in tight ranges 
in lackluster European trading 
Dealers in London said they were 
no longer trading on every scrap of 
news from the Gulf and that peace 
had been factored into the dollar's 
price. 

The dollar dosed in London at 
1.5190 DM, down from 13265 at 
the dose on Tuesday, and ai 13220 
yen, down from 13330. 

The pound, after the rate cut. 
edged up to SL9175 from S1.9170. 

The dollar dosed at 1.3163 Swiss 
francs, up from 1.3105, and at 
5.1773 French francs, down from 
5. 1850. 
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USF&Gto Drop Noncore Businesses : 

. BALTIMORE (CombinA Dispatches) — USF&G Corp- Sard: 
Wednesday that it had dedded to discontinue several of its nonewe 
buanesses, including leasing and travel services, to concentrate °° its. 
insurance and investment-management businesses. It also announced ' 
that it had a loss of $610 wiHinn in the fourth quarter, which reflected 7 
losses on ihe sale erf securities as part of a portfolio restnirturing. 

The company, which announced in November (hat it planned to. 
dismiss about 900 employees to cut expenses, said further "significanr 
reductions in staff are expected. 

. The fourth-quarter loss amounted to $732 a share. compared with nei 
income of $1.20 a share, or $104 rrufficm. for die same period in 1989. Net 
income in 1989 included a P millio n extraordinaiy credit in the quarter 
and year from atilizatirai of tax loss cany-forwards. (Reuters, APL 

Seidxnan Seeks More Thrift Funds 

. WASHINGTON (ComKned Dispatches) — L William Sadmae 
rh airman of Resolution Trust Coxp^ said Wednesday that his agency- s; 
thrift bailout operations would be su^jended very soon unless Congress, 
approved new Funding for the dcannp. 

fe If s certainly just a matter of days, Mr. Sddman said after testifying ■ 
before a- House appropriations subcommittee. Funding for the thrift 
bailout was thrown mto doubt, atkast temporarily, on Monday when the 
House Banking Committee rgected a funding WB. 

- The House speaker, Thomas S. Foley, Democrat of Washington, said 
efforts were bang made to revive the bill, which would provide $30 
millio n to fund the thrift cleanup. He said be hoped that it would come 
before the House on Thursday. 

In Los Angeles on Wednesday, a former executive with Columbia, 
Savings & Loan Association, Jeffrey Worthy, was arrested and charged 

wwth taking Irirffhorffc nftl S millinn Fmm a hminessman wfao sold lease 

ptukages to ti» savings association for $166 million. (Reuters, NYT] 

Westinghouse to Shrink Subsidiary 

PITTSBURGH (Realm) — Westinghouse Electric Corp. said it had! 
decided to scale bade and restructure its Westinghouse Financial Services 
Inc. subsidiary, and accordingly to restate its 1990 fourth-quarter results 
to a loss of $449 million, or S1J3 per share, to include a $975 mil lion, 
pretax chajge. 

The company also said that it expected first-quarter earnings to be off, 
about 50 percent from a year earlier, and that although the second 
quarter’s net should exceed the first quarter’s, it should be off significant-; 
ty from die net a year before. The company said it intended to maintain 
its quarterly dividend at 35 cents per share. 

Banc One Plans New En glan d Bid 

NEWPORT BEACH. California (Reuters) — Banc One Corp. plans (o' 
had for all of Bank of New England Corp. but will also be interested irr 
buying a bald: in the Washington area, perhaps even MNC Corp„ said 
the Banc One chairman and chief executive officer, John McCoy. 

Mr. McCoy added, however, that the banking concern bad held do 
talks with anyone in Washington. He said that Banc One had the capacity 
to buy only one big back, so that it if won the bidding for Bank of New 
England, it would not bid for another large bank for two years. 

Banc One’s Texas operation will “guarantee" rising «mtmg s in coming 
years, Mr. McCoy said. Energy lending represents no more than 5 percent 
to 8 percent of Banc One's portfolio, so the price of oil will have little 
effect on its earnings, he added. 

Ford to Announce Gist Reductions 

DEARBORN. Michigan (Reuters) — Ford Motor Co. plans to aniB 

nnmm rraf-mttino mereatmt Thiirerinv n numvtnv snoltcsmun said. < 


day mnmfng , according to a spokesman, would not elaborate on the 
nature of the reductions. 


RATES: Another Half-Point Cut in U.K. Raises Talk of Early Election 


U.S. FUTURES 


(Continued from fast finance page) 
that the money markets had al- 
ready discounted a full-point cut in 
rates. 

He said that, contrary to widely 
hdd fears that membership in the 
exchange- rate mechanism of the 
European Monetary System would 
prevent rate cuts, the' pound has 
held steady within the system; it 
has done so despite disappointing 
economic statistics. 

“People are focusing in on the 
big picture and it is clear that infla- 


tion is going to come down rapid- 
ly,’* Mr. MacKinnon said. “So the 
markets are accepting that a mea- 
sure of convergence with other Eu- 
ropean countries is possible.** 

A survey released by the Confed- 
eration of British Industries on 
Monday, which showed that manu- 
facturers expect factory gate prices 
to increase in the next four months 
at the slowest rate since 1975, also 
helped buoy market sentiment. 

This good news about trends was 
underlined on Tuesday when the 


CBI announced (hat its research 
had found that rises in manufactur- 
ing wages had finally begun to 
slow. So far this year, wage settle- 
ments have averaged 8 J percent, as 
opposed to 9.0 percent during the 
last quarter of 1990. the largest 
quarterly fall in four years. • 

As a result, the analysts said 
money markets were already indi- 
cating that another half-point rate 
cut would be posable around bud- 
get time if not before The three- 
month interbank rate has already 


fallen to near 12J paernt. By early 
summer, rates could be down to 12 
percent 

But the economists said the gov- 
ernment would have to avoid un- 
dermining the credibility it has 
worked so hard to build up since 
joining the exchange-rate mecha- 
nism five months ago. Initially the 
move was seen to be totally politi- , 
cal and the markets refused to be- , 
lieve that Britain would not deval- 
ue the pound at the first 
opportunity. 
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1232 

1238 

1232 

1233 

1538 

1271 

Mor 

1278 

12M 

1275 

1274 

1385 

1275 

May 

Jid 

1301 

1310 

1301 

1303 

1313 


EsL Sates 2847 Prev. Soles. 3JS77. 
Prev. Day Open Int. 37+04 unSW . 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

15400 IhL-cents per Itk 



Open Htoh Law Chile Om." . 


1+063 1.9TT2 —6 

1+804 14854 46 

14600 14650 96' 


CANADIAN DOLLAR (UMM) 


19X50 

101+0 

Mor 11X75 114+0 

113+0 

113+5 

+JS 






19000 

101+0 

May T1X2S 11X65 

11X75 

113+0 

+00 

0684 

+990 



0660 

0667 

-A 

18000 

102+0 

Jul 114.15 114J0 

11X80 

IU05 

+00 

0619 

+995 

Jun 0627 

0630 

0S9S 

0606 

-2 


10600 

SOP 115+5 TI6+S 

115+0 

115+0 

+1.15 




0574 

05*0 

0SS6 


Ext. SOSes - Prev. Sales 1J96 

Prev. Day Open tat 4117 us 157 




0489 

0366 

0330 

0175 

0241 

0330 

DK 0520 

Mor 

Jun 

JB20 

0520 

0506 

0463 

0412 




Metals 




Est, Sales Prev. Sales 3+00 

Prev. Day Open Iril. 31+36 uaJBi 





701 

149W 

Mor 

5+6to 

5+61* 

S+lte 

7.11 

5+1 

May 5+1 

5.91 

504te 

7.10 

5+6 

Jul 

AIM 

404 

5-971* 

495 

502 

AUO 

406 

408 

603 

454 

4B3to 

Ses 

410 

4m* 

606 

474 

5+0to 

Nov 

419to 

4191* 

414 

442 to 

4iy>w- 

Jon 

430 

430>A 

42Sto 

454 

411** 

Mar 

*+0to 

4+01* 

437 

658) 

439to 

MOV 





HI BRADS COPPER (GM6EX3 
25400 lbs.- cents per Hs. 

12240 72J0 Mar- 11288 11470 1127* 

117+0 8845 Apt lll+B 11200 11LS1 

11740 8740 May 108+0 111.15 108JD 

11+00 10230 Jun 106.10 10970 106.16 

113+0 86+0 JaJ 107 JO W9.10 107 JO 

107+0 10200 AOU 

1ML50 9+50 Sto> 106.18 W7J5 106.M 

10600 Wl+0 OCt 

10+00 101.00 Nov 

TOS+D 94+0 Dee 106+0 185+0 14*80 

104+0 99+5 Jan 

10640 9XOO Mar 

106JD 10000 May M3J0 103+0 M340 

iau» loi.io Jut 

10340 10200 Sep 

Est.Sales Prev. Sates 847+ 

Prev. Dor Open Int 7460 otf 27757 

SILVER 1COM6X} 

SXOOtroy ar.- cents per travaz. 

6654 350+ Mar 3587 361+ 3564 


GERMAN MARK (IMM) 
seer mark- 1 aoini eauaisSUWOi 
+812 +820 Mar +552 +587 +640 +558 

+670 +233 Jim +515 +5SQ +505 +522 

+610 +381 Sep +455 +510 +4B5 +467 

4770 4340 Dec +465 4465 4465 4461 

Est.Sates Prev. sales 44413 

Prev. Dav Open tnt. 6772* up 324 
JAPANESB YEN Cl MM) 

S per yen- 1 paint ctiualsHUlOOOOt 
008040 JD6I1S Mar JB7546 407583 407538 407567 
008010 . 406645 Jun 407528 007561 007521 407546 
007870 4073*6 Sep 407830 407545 407520 407539 

007558 40758* Dec 007537 

Mur 407547 

EsL Sales Prev. Sales 29477 

Prev. Dav Open hit, 61.874 off 344 
SWISS FRANC (IMM) 

S per franc- T point eauolt 904001 


144.80 167.10 —250 
176+0 17BJ0 —230 
17440 17488 —250 
17LS1 176+0 -220 
17100 17600 —208 
17988 17680 —230 
11240 14220 -200 


Est. Sales Prev. Sain 58414 
Prev. Day Open lnt.109+81 att21! 

SOYBEAN MEI 
VOOtanv dal tors 
21240 160+0 

30000 16550 

70800 T7Q40 

19550 17231 

183+0 17300 

1*800 172+0 

191+0 17400 

TTOJ0 17780 
Est. Sates 
Prev. Dav Open 
SOYBEAN OIL ICBT) 

M.000 *s- donors ner 100 lbs. 

25+1 1942 Mar 3120 2137 21 J8 2L20 -48 

25+6 2015 May 71 Jk 31.73 21+6 71+7 -.11 

15+0 20*5 Jul 71.88 2284 2146 21.80 -48 

25+0 2C.W Aua 2212 2212 21.90 71.87 -06 

25.10 2100 S«S 2222 22J2 220t 2201 -.11 

24.90 2108 Oct 22JC 2220 2220 2215 —.10 

2400 21.17 Dec 22+3 22+7 2236 223* —.10 

1295 7100 Jan 22+5 2255 2255 22+0 -.17 

2295 28.10 Mar 2252 -.1* 

May 7245 —JO 

EST. Sates Prev. Sotas 71.113 

Prev. Day Open tnt 70+16 UP 17* 


665.0 

35X5 

Mar 

369+ 

3680 

Apr 

6*70 

3550 

MOV 

667+ 

mi 

Jul 

6540 

317+ 

Sop 

6235 

3740 

DK 

940 

4060 

Jan 

6130 

3820 

Mcr 

5890 

3050 

Mery 

5570 

3950 

Jul 

48X5 

4150 

Sep 

4390 

6080 

Dk 


0108 

+500 

MOT 

+605 

+630 

.7574 

.7590 

— 5Q 

0884 

+065 

Jun 

+93 

+605 

7547 

.7365 

-50 

0055 

0914 

Sod 

+563 

+563 

+563 

.7544 

-ST 

0080 

+570 

Dec 




.7534 

—5V 


EsLSotes Prav. Sales 30477 

Prav. Dar Open Int. 384*8 up474 


Industrials 


COTTON 3 (NYCE) 


Est Scrim. 48400 Prev. Sates 3X473 
Prev. Day Open lntl94J*l u»L145 



38840 38620 J85JU +1840 
40210 3*400 400.10 +11 JOG 
40600 38700 404.10 +11+0 
«X00 *0040 407 JO +11+0 
41X80 +1150 

1451 


SUM) lbs.- cents per lb. 

87+0 

6X82 

Mar 

87.95 

64+8 


8495 

65+7 

Jut 

74+5 

6477 

Od 

49+0 

6X75 

DK 

6805 

64+5 

Mar 


65. 10 

May 


6450 

Jul 


Livestock 


7900 

7415 


79+2 

79+5 

79+0 

7905 

—03 


7X15 

Jun 

7400 

7430 

7405 

7417 

—06 


7X33 


7405 

7437 

7412 

7415 

—00 


7070 

Oct 

7480 

7400 

£3 

7442 

-.10 

73+5 

75.70 

71.75 

7200 

7SJ7D 

Dk 

Fib 

APT 

75+0 

75+5 

7S+5 

75+0 

7470 

—03 


Esl. Sates 8481 Prev Sates 12557 
Prev. Dav Open int. 78435 op 1401 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

**000 ids • cetus oer m. 

89+7 sa» Mar 08+5 B9J 

8747 BL20 Aw 17+2 «7J 

564’ 60J0 MOV 94J0 84J 

65+5 »JO Auo 6SJ5 tSJ 

85+0 79.75 Sep 85+0 HJ 

B5J0 BUS Od 6+30 8SJ 

65.40 61 JO NOV 55+5 6SJ 

6500 MOO Jan 8525 *5> 

Esl 5ole» J-290 Prev. Soles 3406 
Prev. Dav Open mr. 14+87 oft70B 


PALLADIUM (NYMEl 
100 irov at- doBors per as 
14200 78+0 Mar 8440 64+0 

12525 6000 Jun 6500 65.80 

IT8.40 KL75 5eo 8400 6600 

1UJ0 62+0 Dec 0650 6650 

13+75 *675 MOT 

EstSates SO Prev. Sates 871 
Prer.DavOoenmi. 4+06 oN3D 
BOLD (COME30 
1 00 trov ol- dollars ner trav oz. 

406+8 355+0 Mar 359 JO 36060 

46000 35700 Apr 36240 3*400 

46*20 31050 Jun 36500 36700 

46600 363+0 Auu 36840 3*840 

47*06 3*100 Oct 37210 37240 

46300 37050 Dec 37X50 37700 

456+0 37400 Feb 

4*400 3S3+0 Apr 

*6700 38SJJ0 Jun 

<26+0 36800 AUO 

4WLM 388+0 Oct 

40500 WOO DOC. 

Est. Sates 50000 Prey. Sol es 23+1* 
Prev. Dav Open tnt 101,235 oR4SQ 


8405 +1.15 
8505 +1.15 
8570 +105 
■ATS +10S 

S7J0 +1/05 


HOGS (CMS) 

30JK0 IbA- cents per lb. 


5100 

43+0 

APT 

5410 

4 7 JO 

Jim 

55.85 

46X 

Jut 

5150 

4480 

Aoo 

4420 

47.80 

Od 

<6+0 

4450 

Dk 

47+5 

47+5 

Feb 


EH. Soles 8+93 Prev. Soles 9418 
Prev. Day Open ML 2X318 off 783 
PORN BELLIES (CME) 

40000 ibv cents per lb. 

.1+5 4920 M or 41+0 63+5 

73.12 48+0 Mar 6278 *277 

72*0 5075 Jul *150 4L77 

7005 51*0 Aob 58+0 4040 

6300 5400 Fee 

Esl. Sales 5.147 Prev. Sates 5273 
Prev. Dav OMn Ini 9415 oHUO 


COFFEE C (NYCXC4I 

37J1B tbs- cents Per lb. 

11* 75 1175 Mar 1850 I0J0 

17100 6*J5 AtoV 92+S M0Q 

HIM BA8D Jul *460 95.10 

H230 69+0 Sep 97.00 87.15 

1IS4C 9750 Dec 9X18 -9UB 

0J+0 85+0 U or 

1K0O *808 MOV 

Jul 

Est Soles 5517 Ptev.Sales 2475 
Prev. Da* Deen let. 37,151 otf 3*4 
SUOARWORLD II (NYC9CB) 

HUM lbs.- cents Perth. 


•858 *842 
*7+0 8772 
■AM IA15 
sue *570 
65+0 85+5 
85.15 8SJ0 
85+5 tS+0 
8525 85+5 


SEE) 5X75 
5540 5447 
5547 5537 
51.98 5205 
4725 4727 

<705 4705 

4729 4720 


6148 4X22 
61+8 6140 
6CJB 80+3 
59+0 5640 

57.M 


8900 8905 
9040 9X79 
9X80 9260 
9500 85.15 
9110- 9AW 
10X90 
10X40 
105.19 


Finance 


US T. BILLS UMM) 

StminiorvpisotWOncl. 

9439 81+4 MOT 9X90 93.86 83.83 8305 —07 

9442 9142 JIPI 94.19 9422 9415 8418 —03 

94+3 91+0 Sep 9407 9409 9403 8404 —42 

•413 8X2* Dec 9X78 9178 9X38 9377 —02 

9X95 9X47 MOr 9400 

_ _ . Jufl . 9135 

Est. Sates Prev. Sates RUMS 

Prev. Dev Open InL 44731 aHXOOO 


NUWIOUBO —010 
1882481011271] —JDS 



10 YR. TREASURY ICBT) 

5100000 prm-DtsSJZndi at too pc7 
WIG 97-23 MOT 99-19 98-22 

100-21 93-18 Jtal 98-2 994 

MM 97 SOP 

Dec 

Ett. Sates _ Prev. Sates 46478 
P rev. Day Open InL 4X345 Otf 2048 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBTJ 
I • PCJ-SKJOJOO-gl s *• 32rKfs Of 1 00 OCt ) 
98-13 7921 Mar 86-22 9+22 

994 82.18 Jim «9I 993 

«+ K+9 Sep 95-U 89 14 

8B-2X 85-1? Dec **■* 94-3 


895 

98-20 

86-13 

97-19 

9J4 

86-11 

EsL Sates 


I S-l Jen 9H9 93-M 

67-14 5«p 93-10 93-10 

85+ Dec 

Prev.Sates3VB263 


Prev. Day Open M6J7X4M up 4396 



99-11 89-11 -1 

98 -27 *92 —1 

98-1* —1 

994 -1 


96-10 96-17 -10 

95-p 9530 -2 

K4 95-11 —2 

94- 19 +4-25 -2 

96+ 944 —2 

93-5* 9M4 —2 

95- 5 IH -J 

92-25 —2 


91-2 fl-n 
ran razi 
raut raro 


Prev. Day Open Int. 46081 uoMO 
KKATt NO OIL ENYME) 

42480 oat- cents par pal 
96JO 5OJ0 Mcr 6525 6&70 

9200 <9 jn Apr Sato 5450 

May ffl+5 5X95 
8575 4800 Jun 50+0 51.15 

8300 4800 Jul 50+0 50+0 

5^2 £-5 iV™ 5170 5170 

8426 5X25 Sen 52+0 wen 

8500 500 OCt 5X50 53+0 

7800 5230 Nov 5425 5425 

HJ0 Dec 55+0 5+50 

6850 5140 Jan 55 K 5535 

g+O H3 Feb 5415 5440 

5200 5000 Apr 5200 esnn 

Est. Sates 34.180 Prev. Sales 33745 
Prev. Day Open tnt. 85.924 aft bo* 
CRUDE OIL (NYME) 

Lqopbbl.- aottarjaer bbL 
33.90 17+5 Apt 

3270 1770 May 

31+0 7445 Jun 

30+0 1640 Jul 

29+0 16J90 Aug 

vm 14.90 sS 

36+0 1704 Oct 

2110 1770 Nor 

2730 17.10 Dec 

27+0 1775 Jan 

7700 17+0 Feb 

3435 1775 Mar 

26+0 17+0 APT 

W+0 1770 May 

34+0 1730 Jun 

a 

u£ S3 g ,ws ,IMS 

Est. Soles 72+83 Prev. Sales 62.997 
Prev. Dev Oaen tnl764+96 up 1063 
UNLEAD ED G ASOLINE (NYME) 

<2000 eat- cents oar gat 

Mor t5M 47+5 

9XS 54*0 APT 6490 

WO K05 Wtoy SlJO 6Z« 

EJ0 5575 Jut 5730 VLOC 

9XS1 51+0 Aug 55 kg nw 

1700 51+0 Sep 53+0 u» 

4435 4735 Oa 5200 5200 

JX35 4848 Nov • SC+5 SQJS 

5^ g-75 Dec *930 50.10 

sl ™ a — 

SI+5 5135 Mar 50+0 50+0 

^Srtes aj2t Prev. Sales 27A38 

Prev. Dav Opmi Int. 76716 up 1067 


85-65 +J0 

86.12 ++J. 

8482 +JI 
7205 —05 

6705 —01 

6858 4-48 

6863 4-08 

68-67 —0J 


6425 *52 

5498 +82 

51+0 -KT 
5030 +ta 
5X10 +JB 
50.95 +00. 

5230 +06 

5X10 ++S 

5475 +H7 

5S23 +iB 
5SJ0 +E. 
54+0 +1.» 
52® +330 


,125 

+12 r 

auu +2 U) 

60.15 +J2 

«■ te 

4L1I 

+i.n 

+1.10 

+ 1 . 10 - 
+IJD 
+1.10 
tije 


Stock Indexes 


153 

406 

Mar 

9+8 

9.97 

9.16 

1505 

B07 

MOV 

8+5 

. 806 

8+1 

1480 

80S 

Jul 

•JB 

809 

8+3 

14 40 

XI2 

oa 

(JB 

866 

8+4 

10.14 

9.77 

- *66 

8+1 

1+5 

866 

Mar 

May 

Jut 

1+1 

8+2 

6+2 


Eft. Sates 50115 Prev. sales 32082 
Prev. Dav oaen tnt. 130765 uow 
COCOA INYCSCE) 

ID metrician*. seer ton 


191 

607 

Mor 

MRS 

1898 

mss 

1881 

—6 

1577 

moo 

MOV 

ira 

1132 

1120 

1121 

—7 

1590 

TWO 

Jul 

1152 

1162 

1UZ 

1155 

-0 

ISI5 

1178 

34P 

1119 

1195 

1188 

1189 

— S 


EURODOLLARS (IMM) 

SI mHttof+rtset nonet 
9X37 89J6 MOT 9111 9X14 

9X49 89.91 Jun 9X26 9129 

9275 9001 Sep 9107 92,70 

9203 9X84 DOC 9247 9231 

92J9 9X09 Mar *xa 9X55 

92+2 8035 Jon 8273 *27* 

92JS *032 Sep 9139 8282 

920* 9074 Dec 91+9 9IJ3 

#1® 9X28 Mar 9145 9U8 

91® 9637 Jua 91+4 91+7 

9101 *037 Sea fUB 91+8 

91® 9X22 Dec *137 9131 

9146 9034 Mar 1U7 9139 

*1+7 9Q+0 JOB 9L17 91® 

tiJJ 9036 te 8Lll 91.15 

91+4 9X74 Dec 9101 910* 

ESL Sales Prev.Saiesl 49+17 

Pm.DOrOFMMuaiB UP2J0B 


*P CO MP. INDEX (CMC) 

Bgnn and cento 

32S5S Jw 2S' S} ^7205 
^XM M is ™ *** 

KessAnir 

S££%Si r"*" 9 ** 

H iss rsssjjs 

JB H l£ £3 S3 

P™toDav Open InL^Mj’up o' 4 ® 


3M45 369.10 
K-OO 17X30 
37X55 37S05 
379-15 


;S-« 201 ® 

204+0 MB 


Commoc% Indexes 

teSffi BSS f 

C^R^di 

Moody's : base 100 : OecM. 1931 
p - Preliminary? f - fin£l 
R«rt«rs : base 100 ; Sep. lfl. 1931 
Dow Jones: boss 100: Dec. 31, 1974. 
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aie trades elsewhere. Via The Associated press 
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21 tk 2m + Hi 
in m + % 

77 77 +1M 

Tftt in*- * 

S»S + * 

HVk 91 +2 

m om + m 
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39Vk SfU + lk 

am am - t* 

4* 47Vk + *6 

ii«h ilk* + a* 

24 am + * 
n* in + n 
Hu in* - 4* 
iau> u» + i% 
m* 1744 + 14 


577 n ft* 
3492 40 30 

ms in* uu 

£113 
i S ss 

1*44 27V> S4V. 
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«* n* 
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247 2*4k 
B37A4J 7S*. 
10 Mh 
M 724k 
331 tV. 
150 94* 

900 74* 

21 25 


195 101* 
JO 404* 
tU» 1216 
27 51* 

U4S 324* 
3032 154* 

* 3 

1177 zn* 
ass an* 

90S 3 71* 
231 244* 
33 44* 
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104* * 1% 
+ u 
+ 6. 
4- L. 
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an* - 4* 

IS* + •* 
JP*. + 4k 
M* + «. 
431. 4- 4* 
521k + 46 

JSUS 

am _ 

1916 - 

S*k +■ w 
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_ New Strategies Diminish Dollar’s Impact on U.S. Exports 



By Louis Uchitelle 

New York Times Service 

a if EW YORK — Noi is % decade has the 
uouar been so weak. That means American 
sports should be risiiig, and they are. Bui 
™y aren’t they risngfasi enough to m«ire 
uie U.S. trade deltcu disappear, as it al- 
most did in 1980, the last time the dollar 
was this weak? 

The answer seems to be that the dollar 
has lost some, maybe even a lot, of its old 
taagic as an engine for exports. 

Some economists say that patience is 
needed, that the magic will return. After 
all, with the dollar hovering about 1.52 
Deutsche marks Wednesday, a safety raaor 
made in the United States at a total cost of, 
say, SI can be exported to Germany 
sold there, at a profit, for 1.55 DM. Last 
year, when the dollar was a much stronger 
1.72 DM, the same razor had to sell for 1.75 
DM, or 13 percent more. 

Made-in- America razors, in sum, are 


falling in price abroad. The lure of being 
able to buy the same quality razor — or 

3 titer or machine — for much less in 
s will eventually win over German 
buyers, said Robert t Lawrence, a trade 
expert at the Brookings Institution. 

"The adjustment takes a long time," he 
said. “The dollar started moving shar ply 
lower only last June and it takes two to 
three years to have the full effect on ex- 
ports, and sometimes longer.** 

Bui consider these cases, in which the 
huge swings in the dollar in the 1980s — 
from weak to very strong in 1985 to weak 
again today — helped give rise to new 
strategies for selling abroad, strategies that 
have partly canceled the dollar’s once pow- 
erful role in trade: 

* Air Products and Chemicals of Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, manufactures air-pu- 
rifying equipment in nearby Wilkes-Barre, 
and in Acrefair, England The British fac- 
tory, new in the mid-1980s, was the low- 


cost manufacturer then because the dollar 
was so strong. Now Wilkes-Barre plays this 
role, and slowly it is getting wders to 
export purifying equipment to Japan. 

Production in Acrefair, meanwhile, has 
declined, but only marginally, said Dexter 
F. Baker, the company’s chairman. The 
plant must remain to supply the soon-to-be 
unified European market, with its various 
rules favoring ‘local** operations, be said. 

• Valmont Industries of Valley, Nebras- 
ka. manufacturer of irrigation systems, 
went through a similar experience. As die 
dollar fdl, the Nebraska factory became 
the low-cost producer, displacing its plants 
in Spain and Austria. Kit Vahnont has 
powerful reasons to keep the two European 
plants. One is a Spanish program to pro-' 
vide aid to Central America for agricultur- 
al projects, but only if that region pur- 
chases Spanish-made equipment. 

Austria also supports Valmom's exports. 


with liberal financing “We often get paid 
in full by the Austrian government and 
then it takes on the risk of collecting from 
our customers." said William F. Welsh, 
Valmom’s chief executive. 

• Barnes Group of Bristol Connecticut, 
maker of pans for motors, aircraft and the 
like, is largely indifferent to the dollar's 
fluctuations, said Wally Barnes, the chief 
executive. Brazil illustrates why. Hie com- 
pany makes valves there that go into mo-, 
tors made by Japanese companies also in 
Brazil. To obtain permission to sdl other 
products in Brazil, the Japanese companies 
export the motors to Japan, thus bolstering 
Brazes foreign trade. And the Japanese 
buy the Barnes valves to satisfy Brazil’s 
local-content requirements. 

These cases hdp to explain why the 
overseas divisions of American companies 
manufacture and sdl abroad more than 
5700 billion a year in products. If one- 
seventh of this production was shifted 


home and exported, the 5100 billion U.S. 
trade deficit would disappear. 

Already, the falling dollar has increased 
the value of American exports by lOjier- 
cent in the last year, shrinking the Geocn. 

Mr. Lawrence said the deficit would 
eventually disappear as companies are 
drawn home by the lower costs that a. wea k 
dollar helps to make possible. But manu- 
facturers are not so sore. The National 
Ass ociation of Manufacturers wan s the 
administration to play a more activist role 
in expanding exports. 

Would the activism increase exports by 
enough to wipe out the trade deficit? Prob- 
abty not, with so many companies en- 
trenched abroad. 

“If we could get a complete wish fist on 
trade policy, we might be able to reduce the 
deficit by 120 billion a 
Krugman, a trade expert at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
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Tables include the nationwide prices up to 
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Revenue and profits or 
losses, in millions, are in 
local currencies unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Britain 
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Canptled by Our Staff Fram Ddpatdns 

WASHINGTON — Hie U.S. 
ecanom/s output of goods and ser- 
vices contracted at a revired 2 per- 
cent rate during the final quarter of 
1990, slightly less than previously 
estimated, as die country sank into 
its first recession since 1981-82, the 
Commerce Department announced 
Wednesday, ■ * ■ - 

The main, reason for the revision 
from the previous 2.1 perce nt rate 
of decline was that imparts fdl 
more sharply than estimated as the 
economy weakened. But exports 
were rdativdy strong, so the na- 
tional trade performance was bet- 
ter ihan repeated a month ago. 

Urn economy is expected to con- 
tract again in Ox correal quartet, 
which will qualify it as recession- 
ary, since shrinking output trill 
have conrinned for & months. 

StflL government officials and 
private economists say the reces- 
skm will be milder and shorter than 
the average recession since Worid 
War H, track lasted 1 1 mouths and 
resulted in a 2J percent decline in 
economic growth. The government 
says it believes growth will resume 
by midyear. 

The fourth-quarter gross nation- 


al product figures will be revised 
once more next month. ) 

GNP expanded at a U percent 
Himniii rate in the third quarter of 
1990. For afl of 1990, the economy 
grew at a slim 0.9 percent annual 
rate, its poorest performance since 
die recession year 1982, when it 
declined at a 15 percent annual 
raie. 

The last recession lasted 16 
months, from July 1981 to Novem- 
ber 1982. Aside from the second 
quarter of 1986, when GNP fell at a 
1.8 percent annual rate bat re* 
sumed growing in the third quarter, 
the economy expanded without in- 
terruption until the final quarter 
lost year. 

The department smd (he fall in ! 
fourth-quarter GNP was centered : 
in production of motor vehjdes,' as : 
consumers stayed hone and pro- ■ 
ducers dashed operations to limit 
inventories. 

Foreign trade was a bright spot . ' 

Net exports — the difference be- 
tween exports and imports — in- 
creased in the fourth quarter by S28 
billion after having declined b; 
S15 billion in the third quarter. ; 

(Reuters, A?. 
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cry Securities in San Francisco. 
“It’s worked every tsas.” 

Hie essence of die Fed strategy is 
to malm lending more profitable so 
that banks will eventually do more 
of it 

Most forecasters, while not pre- 
dicting a decisive victory soon, ex- 
pect enough progress to permit a 
modest economic rebcund in the 
mwmiH half of the year. ■ 

Banks cootmoed to tighten lend- 
ing standards and fatten profit 
margins on loans they made this 
winter, a recent Fed survey showed. 
Nonetheless, there is some evi- 
dence that the Fed’s approach is 
working. 

Banks with stronger balance 
sheets are looking for borrowers, 
some b o rro wer s are refinancing 
loans to take advantage of lower 
rates, and the squeeze on bank 
profits is letting up because depos- 
its and other funds are simply less 
expensive. 

The money supply, which the 


Fed considers an indicator of bank 
lending trends, is rising modestly 
after a period of no growth' accord- 
ing to a report Thursday from the 
central bank. 

Small business, which has borne 
the brunt cf the credit squeeze; is 
getting a little less gloomy, accord- 
ing to a recent survey by the Na- 
tional Federation of Independent 
Business. 

According to a survey by the 
Mortgage Bankers* Association, 
for example, mortgage lenders saw 
a surge of refinancing by home- 
owners in Januaty. 

More important, said James J. 
McDermott, president of the finaiir 
rial consulting firm of Keefe, 
Bruyette A Woods, “strong banks 
are growing their loan portfolios.” 

The base thinking behind the 
strategy set by the Fed chairman 
Alan Greenspan, is *hai as dip 
amount required for bank reserves 
shrinks, the costs of financing those 
reserves also falls. 
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A Major Weapon in Body’s Panoply 
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EW YORK — Every 
time a microbe slips 
into the body through a 
cut or sore, frmw n c 
' cells called neutrophils in the van- 
guard of the defense system can 
engulf the interloper in sewm/te 
■And working inside each neutro- 
phil is a potent brew of natural 
antibiotics that scientists only late- 
ly have identified and begun to 
understand. 

i ■ The compounds are a group of 
, related proteins called ddfensins, 
and they are proving to be such 
.important and abundant dements 
,of the immune system re- 
, searchers are surprised it has taken 
-so long to recognize them. 
t “It’s qmte remarkable that in 
1991 we re just starting to study 
these molecules,” said Dr. Robert 
;1 Lehrer of the School of Medicine 
at the University of California at 
Los Angdes. “It's Eke stumbling 
on a new island and finding that it’s 
something as large as Hawaii.” 

, Dr. Lehrer is an author of a new 
report on this novd class of im- 
mune proteins that appeared in a 
recent issue of the journal CdL By 
mapping out the latest virgin terri- 
tory, researchers hope to gain new 
insights into the hnrrmnc system. 
-They also believe the native mole- 
cules hold promise for anew gener- 
-ation of antibiotics. The com- 
pounds are at least as potent as 
penicillin and other standard anti- 
■ biotics that were originally isolated 
from various types of mold. 

. ' In test-tube experiments, sden- 

. .1 I n :c.j 


Neutrophils made by 
bone marrow are . 
recruited to the site of 
an infection, where they 

form pus. 


Warrior Cells’ Potent Weapons 


A neutrophil 
surrounds a 
microbe with part of 
its membrane and 
pulls it inside. 


A newly studied class of antibiotics, called defensins, are 
made by Immune cells called neutrophils. The cells 
devour bacteria, fungi, some parasites and some 
viruses. They can make chloride bleach and 
.- - hydrogen peroxide, which are toxic to 
-•< ■ \ microorganisms. They also make 

- defensins, which kill by spearing 

. \ captive microbes. 



A neutrophil can segregate the J 
microbe in a tiny fat-covered *jv£ 

sac, which merges with a 
packet of defensins. Defensins ‘ 
form peptide spears that pierce t 
the membrane of the microbe, 
killing it by making it leak. 
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.samples of defensins destroy 
pathogens almost instantly. Ana 
while traditional antibiotics tend to 
„ act against only a limited variety of 
pathogens, defensins seem to be 
mare promiscuous, able to loll a 
' broad range of bacteria and fungi, 
as well as a class of viruses known 
‘ as the enveloped viruses that in- 
cludes the AIDS virus. 

' Scientists are just beginning to 
master techniques necessary to 
produce defensins in quantities be- 
Y yood the few micrograins they can 
♦wrest from the body’s neutrophil 

- cells. And once they have the sub- 
. stance in bulk, they will be able to 

- see whether high doses of defensins 
can help the body more effectively 
ward off infectious diseases. 

~ “The most exciting thing about 
_the description of these proteins is 

- that we can learn something from 
' our own immune system about bet- 
! ter ways of treating and preventing 

- infections,” said Dr. Hany L Ma- 
; lech, head of the bacterial diseases 
■ section at the National Institute of 

- Allergy and Infectious Diseases in 


Betbesda, Marylan d. “He re wefre 
got this extremely powerful microbi- 
cidal agent, produced by our own 
cells, which we may be able to use 
either directly, or even improve on." 


sion that we know 99 percent of 
what needs to be known,” said Dr. 
Lehrer. “But what we’ve really got 
is a f lashligh t that flhmmurtes a 
little bit of the darkness at a time.” 



R. Michael E Sdsted 
and his coDeagun'at 
the School of Medkzne 
at the University of 
California at Irvine are now evalu- 
ating the use of defensins as anti- 
fungal medication. Preliminary 
laboratory studies show the pro- 
teins are highly active agamst 
Gryptococdxos neof Ormans, a fun- 


gus that is a major cause of death in 
AIDS] 


! patients. 

“The data suggest that defensms 
are a very -promising anti-fungal 
agent, ana there arent very many 
of those available today,” said Dr. 
Seteted. “Tbe real key is to improve 
our ability to get lots of the pqitide 
for dinical trial* .”' 

Scientists said the new research 
on defensins' was a humbling re- 
minder of how little they know 
about the immune system, or in- 
deed any other part of the natural 
world. 

“We continue to have this iDu- 


Perhaps one reason defensins 
have long escaped detection is that 
neutrophils, which produce the pro- 
tein, are a relatively neglected type 
of immune cell, attracting mnch mss 
attention, for example, than T cells 
or the B cells that mike antibodies. 
Bat neutrophils are an extremely 
important, if short-lived, warrior 
cdL The bone marrow generates 
about 100 bDfion new ones every 
day, sending them circulating 
through the mood to sniff out nnr 
crobes. Neutrophils qokkty congre- 
; around the site of an infection, 
;the mam constituent of pus. 


Scientists have long known that, 
once a neutrophil has devoured a 
microbe, the cell has two methods 
of killing it In one, the cell uses 
oxygen to transform a few precur- 
sor enzymes into chloride bleach 
and hydrogen peroxide, which are 
both as toxic to microorganisms in 
the confines of a neutrophil as they 
are when daubed onto the skin or 
swabbed onto the sink. 

The second method of annihila- 
tion, though long known in general 
terms, is only now becoming un- 
derstood, and this is where aefen- 
sins come in. Scientists have found 
that a neutrophil can segregate the 
microbe inside itself in a tmy, fat- 
covered sac. That sac is then 
merged with another packet, con- 
taining the deadly dgfcnninfi 


“And any time you make a cell 
leaky, that cell is going to die.” 
So vital are the daman. to the 


might of the neutrophil that at least 
of the cell's proteins, an 


Neutrophils are especially effec- 
tive against bacteria and fungi, 
though they will also consume 
some types of parasites and the 
enveloped viruses. And swallowing 
a microbe is precisely what the 
scavenger cell does, sidling up 
against the pathogen, surname 
it with part of its membrane 
yanking h made. 




EW crystallographic 
studies of the structure 
of defensms show that, 
upon bang deposited 
into the sac with the ingested foe, 


the defensms form into long pep- 
ales ra the 


tide spears that pierce holes 
membrane of the microbe. ' 
“Essentially, they make the bac- 
teria very leaky,” said Dr. Sdsted. 


5 percent 

extraordinarily high amount, are 
defensins. Researchers isolated the 
proteins from rodent cells in the 
early 1980s, bat they failed to find 
their equivalent in humans until a 
couple of years ago, largely because 
the human protein lacks the electric 
charge that makes them easy to 
identify. 

Now that they have defensins, 
the next trick is to figure out howto 
produce large amounts erf the pro- 
tein- Standard genetic engineering 
techniques use bacterial and yeast 
cells to propagate quantities of a 
desired protein, but drfendns kin 
these microbes, and thus defy the 
most straightforward approaches 
of biotechnology. 

Nevertheless, scientists say they 
believe the effort is worthwhile. 
Defensins kill a greater range of 
pathogens than do standard antibi- 
otics. And because they are native 
components of cells, they may be 
safer to take in large doses than are 
many types of antibiotics. 



Doctors Now Think Most Cases May Be Inherited 


By Gina Kolata 

New York Tuna Service 


its of amy- 
brain cells. 



EW YORK — As a 
result of new find- 
ings, researchers are 
concluding that 
many, if not most, cases of Alz- 
heimer's disease have a genetic 
hfly a' g Ibis mar k s a dramatic 
switch is the understanding of 
the disease became just a few 
years ago, many scientists esti- 
mated that no more than 10 per- 
cent of Alzheimer’s cases were 
inherited. 

The researchers say Alz- 
heimer's genes may be far more 
widespread than anyone had sus- 
pected. But until recently rela- 
tively few people lived long 
enough for the genes to begin 
their deadly work, so their preva- 
lence was hidden. As people live 
longer, family inheritance pat- 
terns are b ecoming dearer. And 
as scientists look more closely at 
families, they are 
genes appear to cause the i 
m many who get it at older ages, 
even in their 80s, as wdl as those 
who get it when they are compar- 
atively young. 

At the same time; scientists are 
using the tools of neurochemis- 
try and molecular biology to in- 
vestigate what happens in AIz- 
bdmer patients' brains as wave 
after wave of nerve cells die. 

“There is serious work that 
now can be dime in finding 
causes and effects and develop- 
ing therapies,” said Dr. Thomas 
Chase, a neurologist at the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological 
and Communicative Disorders 
and Stroke. “There wasn't any 
possibility of doing this 10 or 
even five years ago, but now it's a 
growth industry." 

At least one of the genes is 
involved with theproduction of a 
brain protein called amyloid. In 
Alzheimer's disease, fragments 
of the protein form sticky balls 
outside dead and dying nerve 
cells in the brain. 


that 

I itself can! 

But the amyloid gone mutatio n 
is not the only cause of Alz- 
heimer’s disease. Researchers 
have found that other families in- 
herit the dise»$ g through a gene 
on chromosome 19. Dr. Alan 
Roses and colleagues at the Duke 
Univeraty School of Mcdidne 
used genetic markers — land- 


As people live 
longer , ; family inher- 
itance patterns are 
becoming clearer : 


The disease became known as 
Alzheimer's prcsenile dementia. 
But there was little progress in 
research. There seemed to be no 
dear pattern to the brain de- 
struction. Areas all over the 
brain were covered with dead 
and dying cells and with the 
plaques consisting of nerve cells 
tangled with amyloid fragments. 

So many kinds of brain cells 
were involved that it was unclear 
how to save them or to replenish 
chemicals they had produced. In 
addition, the’ disease was often 

undiagnosed or misdiagnosed. 


For many people who had the 
the symptom 


marks on a chromosome — tO 

find the association between Alz- 
heimer's' disease in some families 
and chromosome 19. Although 
the researchers have not yet 
homed in on the gene itself, they 
know it is different from the gene 
for amyloid because it is cm a 
different chromosome. 

Other investigators are start- 
ing a large study of twins to as- 
sess the role that genes play in 
determining who gets the dis- 
ease, and when. 

As the population ages, Alz- 
heimer's disease is becoming 
more and more of as issue. The 
Alzheimer's Disease and Related 
Disorders Association estimates 
four million Americans have the 
disease. 

Epidemiological studies by 
several groups of investigators 
have indicated Alzheimer's dis- 
ease is incr easing ly common 35 
people grow older, affecting a 
few percent of people in their 60s 
but striking at least 20 percent of 
people by the time they are 85. It 
is the fourth leading cause of 
death in the United States, be- 
hind bean disease, cancer and 
stroke. 


disease, i he symptoms were be- 
lieved to be simply signs of nor- 
mal aging in the brain. Old peo- 
ple who had the disease were said 
to be forgetful, or were believed 
to have hardening of the arteries. 
Researchers often assumed the 
disease was simply a normal ag- 
ing of the brain. " 

“This is an idea that has held 
back the field," said Dr. Marsha! 
F. Folsicin. an Alzheimer's re- 
searcher at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore. “People 
thought. ‘If it happens to every- 
one, it's not something we need 
to do anything about.' ” 

Dr. Folsicin and many other 
researchers assert Alzheimer's is 
truly a disease, a degenerative 
disorder characterized by a spe- 
cific and predictable pattern of 
nerve ceu death. These dying 
cells control memory and rea- 
soning. The first insidious symp- 
tom of Alzheimer's disease is 


memory lapses, an inability to 
remember things that were heard 


ngsi 

few 


or seen just a few minutes ago. 




N a study reported in the 
British journal Nature, 
Dr. John Hardy and col- 


leagues at Sl Mary's Hos- 
und mat. 


in London found that Alz- 
eimer’s patients from two 
nn related familie s had a muta- 
tion in a gene on chromosome 21 
that dire^cdls to produce amy- 
loid, a crucial nerve cdl proton. 
The discovery indicates an al- 
tered amyloid protein can cause 
some Alzheimer's cases, and so 


Alzheimer's disease was first 
described in 1901, when a Swiss 
psychiatrist. Dr. Alois Alz- 
heimer, published a case of a 51- 
year-old woman who was having 
substantial memory difficulties. 
She was put in a mental institu- 
tion, where she continued to de- 
teriorate, forgetting words, los- 
ing her ability to reason and 
eventually losing her ability to 
communicate. She died four 
later. On autopsy, Dr. Alz- 
found the woman's brain 
was riddled with l es i ons that he 
called plaques and tangles. 


P EOPLE also start hav- 
ing trouble with lan- 
guage. like naming 
tilings, or difficulty un- 
derstanding words. They have 
trouble finding their way around 
and may get lost in their own 
homes or neighborhoods. As the 
disease progresses, people's per- 
sonalities change. Eventually, 
they become unable to talk, to 
feed themselves and even to 
swallow. 

In some families, about half 
(he children eventually get the 
disease, and geneticists can trace 
the disease back for generations. 

Dr. John Brefrner of Duke 
University School of Medicine 
said he believed all Alzheimer’s 
disease was inherited and tint 
people with an Alzheimer gene 
would get (he disease if they 
lived long enough. 


Depression Tied to Nursing Home Deaths 


By Daniel Goleman 

New York Tima Service 



EW YORK — Severely 
patients in nu rsi n g homes have a 

shar ply higher risk of dying over the 

. ■ course of a war than other nursing 

home patients, a new U.S. study has found. 
Researchers estimated that as many as 450,000 
elderly men and women in nursing homes were 
severely depressed, but that the condition was 
undiagnosed in 80 percent of them. The study, 
which was published Wednesday m The Jour- 


nal of the American Medical Association, 
found that patients who were depressed had a 
59 percent greater chance of dying over the 
year. 

“The situation is a tragedy, because three- 
quarters of tbe depressed patients in nnnring 

homes can be cured of their depression,” saia 
Dr. Barry Rovner, a specialist in geriatric psy- 
chiatry at the Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine who conducted the study. 

“One reason far this is that physicians in 
nursing homes spend only a short time, around 
five to ten annates a month, with patients in 


Dr. Rovner said. “More im- 
portant, though, is that most physicians have 
the misconception that depression is a normal 
I’t see it as abnormal, so 

don't treat it 


“Of the 450J300 or so depressed patients in 
American m uri ng homes, au but about a quar- 
ter can be successfully treated," said Dr. 
Rovner. He said that more than half of that 
number usually respond wdl to antidepressants 

and psychotherapy. Of those who do not, about 
half recover from depression wilh electroshock 
therapy. 


IN BRIEF 


Nitrous Oxide: Elusive Greenhouse Agent 

' WASHINGTON (WF) —Nitrous oxide is no laughing matte. The 

. 1 . . 1 ' a rumnlflfhi “tauffh- 



RDtHCUl — “ ~ 

__ : layer. Its concentration in the atmosphere appears to dc 

rising at therate of about 1 percent eraji “ 1 

where it cranes from, but two new studies help to cut through the haze. 

In the current issue of Nature, scientists at NASA’s Atmospheric 
Sciences Division in Hampton, Yrighna, reprat that fmest wes — 
previously thought to be a major source of mtrous oxide — actually 
produce only about 7 percent of the amount m the atmosphere. 

SflE" and hence are not monitored. Be “ nse 
Sots and its 150-year lifetime in the atmosphere, the ‘ 

^teMsonption thataich emissions are harmless may be mvahd. 


BUSINESS 


Drug May Pravsnt AIDS-Rrtatod Pneumonia 

boon unsure what is the best way to prevent it. 

. m t with AIDS by 


cannn 

have 


been unsure what is the best way to prevent ». _ • , , 

n.. ..v c-innrfav in The LsscA, a British medical 


aercsoi :onn get the pneumom* • — \ 

be extraordinarily effective m preventing the pneumonia. 


In their 

more on 


ttientsrdied 

researchers. 
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Get Rich in America’s 
Greatest Lottery 


MKona of U.S. Dollars am won 
playing the World Famous Florida 
fact, the Florida Lottery has AWARDED 
MUONS OF DOLLARS to people who have 
won - indutSng its biggest Jadcpot of U& 
SIOOjOOOjDOOl Imagine al the things you could do 
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the world go to Florida just to 
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can play the 


WIN 
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SPORTS 


Syracuse Wins Big East Title 
By Sinking Villanova, 77-63 


■W'V _ 



By William C. Rhoden 

Ne*r York Tom Service 

PHILADELPHIA — It is fitting 
*? r Syracuse's basketball coach, 
Jun Boehoiu, that his roost chal- 
season off court is rapidly 
becoming his most satisfying sea- 
son on h. 

Boehetm’s Orangemen, picked to 
finish third in the Big Eak Confer- 
ence in a preseason poll of coaches, 
soared to new heights Tuesday 
night by defeating villanova, 77- 
63, and winning the regular-season 
conference championship for the 
first time outright 

'This team has played consis- 
tently weU all year," said Bochdm. 
“They’ve overcome a young back- 
court and they’ve overcome all the 
other stuff they've had to over- 
come. That’s good but we’ve got a 
long way to go." 

The Orangemen, led by Billy 
Owens with 24 points, rolled to 
their 25th victory against 4 losses. 
They are 11-4 in the Big East. 

Villanova (14-12, 7-8) was led by 
Arron Bain with 15 points. 

Going into Tuesday night's 
game, the Wildcats bad won three 
of the last four meetings between 
the two teams, the last a 76-66 
victory at the Carrier Dome Jan. 5. 


Villanova came out apparently Arkansas topped 100 points for 
determined to attack what many the 16th time this season, another 
teams also consider to be Syra- conference record, 
cost's primary liability: LcRon El- Arkansas will go for a 16-0 finish 

lis, the 6-foot, 10- inch (2.08-meter) in the league at Tdtas on Sunday. 


setjj®* <*nt er ‘ , me Akeem Ulajuwon- Clyde 

The Wildcats drove on almost Drexkr team at Houston in 1983 
every possession and seal three and was the last to go 16-0 in the SWC. 


The Akeem Olajuwon- 


four players to the basket on al- No. 7 Arizona 89, Stanford 51: 
— Chris Mills scored 22 points and 
COLLEGE BASKETBALL Khalid Reeves 19 as the Wildcats 

extended the nation's longest home 

most every outside shot. But that winning streak to 62 games. Arizo- 
strategy was ruined by Villanova’s 03 (23-5, 11-3 Pacific-10) bdd hs 
wretched 9-for-31 shoo ting three-game lead in the conference. 


The Orangemen shot 52 parent No. 10 Kansas 88, Iowa State 57: 
en route to a 36-22 halftime Head- Mark Randall scored 26 points as 
Villanova got no closer than seven the Jayhawks (21-5. 10-$ took a 
pomis thereafter. half-game lead over Oklahoma 


Brian Shorter tadashot blocked by Dong Abmmt Pitt banded Boston College itesxtfi straight loss. 



Anaddh/nw Aanterf Btri 


Nebraska while Oklahoma 


The Wildcats (21-6, 134 


1 SWC crowns set bv South- 26 points, 
ethodist in 1 955-57. ' No. 13 1 


Kentucky 79, No. 24 Afa- 


s (21-6, 134 South- came the fin* U.S. college team to 
d a 70-61 lead when win 1,500 games with a victory Sat- 
made a 3-pomt shot urday over CJemson. 

after an Alabama turnover with _ „ 

4:31 left. Alabama (17-9, 1 1-6) got Florida State 85, No. 14 S. Mis- 

no closer than 75-71. sissippi 83: In Tallahassee, Michael 

Gary Waites scored 21 points Polite had 21 points and 14 re- 
and Mdvin Cheathum 20 for Ala- bounds and Florida Slate wiped 
bama. out a 16-point deficit 


NCAA and NFL Lock Homs Over Players 


By Thomas George 

.Vph York Timn Sen in - 

NEW YORK — Bill Cuny. the Univera- 


spring semesters and their graduations in 
some cases were being ruined 
“Once Derrick was drafted, be came up to 


ty of Kentucky's football coach, recalled the me and said he had a final ™*n, but the 
spring erf 1989, when be was Alabama's coach Chiefs wanted him there immediately for a 
and his star linebacker. Derrick Thomas, was mini -ramp. 1 get on the phone with Many 
being timed and tested by National Football Shottenhdmer. He said he realty needed 
Le a gue scouts before the NFL draft. Derrick there. We talked about it and came 


misstoner, and Dick Schultz, the NCAA 
executive director, will oversee the meeting. 

‘There has been a great deal of misunder- 
standing with the colleges and the college 
coaches, and the NFL was going a little too 
far with our efforts during the spring," said 
Jim Finks, the New Orleans Saints' presi- 
dent and general manager and the chairman 


Le a gue scouts before the NFL draft. Derrick there. We talked about it and came dent and general man.igw and the chairman 

It was a period when the NFL continued up with the solution that Derrick would stay 'of the NFL's competition committee, who 
to enjoy wide privileges in its on-campus and take his exam, go a day later to Kansas will attend the meeting 
scrutiny erf college players. _ City and then stay an extra day. The NCAA Tanliabue and Schultz have tried to mold 


scrutiny of college players. City and then stay an extra day. The NCAA 

"I had been a pro scout for one year, so 1 and the NFL can work together to solve 
knew the needs and how the system worked, these kinds of problems. But there are some 
but the situation with the scouts had evolved that aren't too easy to answer." 


into something Derrick or me couldn't un- 
derstand," Cuitv said of Thomas, who be- 


Ttaat is why the two | 


UIIJLOIIU, brfiu UI lUUUkO, UC- WiklnKlI-lv in or 

came the Kansas Citv Chiefs’ first-round ZSKS 


fW, include discussions about the scouting pro- 
--JnT . , . . , cess, juniors being able to enter [he draft and 

They d bring the players in for the com- ^ return to school their overlapping 
bine in February lo be tested in Indianapolis schedules and ibeir mad dash for millions <rf 
and then tarn around and come back a week dollars in television revenue, 
later on campuses and do all of the same tests. 

“You’d have some plavera who were doing How tenuous has the relationship be- 

15 or 20 workouts and '25 physicals in one a year ago «cnl college coach- 

month. The scouts would call and sav. ‘Meet ** threatened to bar NFL scouts. 


me at 10 in the morning' and the kid. of .And. to show the priority bei 
course, would jump at the chance. Their this matter, Paul Tagliabue, the 


given to 

PL com- 


Tagliabue and Schultz have tried to mold 
a more positive relationship. This is a direct 
change from their predecessors, Pete RozeOe 
and Walter Byers, respectively. They, how- 
ever, were not faced with the multifaceted 
problems that have surfaced in recent years. 

The NCAA and the NFL held an informal 
meeting last spring in Dallas followed by a 
formal one in Kansu City shortly afterward. 

Both Tagliabue and Schultz have formed 
committees to act as liaisons between the 
groups and changes have been made in two 
areas that concerned college coaches: The 
time period for scouting and testing follow- 
ing both the combine in February and the 
NFL draft in April 


“You'd have scouts coming in here all 
time of the day after the combine," said 
Roger Valdisenri, a Notre Dame associate 
athletic director, who is also a member of the 
Knight Commission, a 21 -member group 
exploring reform in college athletics that 
after a year of study will make its presenta- 
tion to the NCAA on March 19. 

Jon Kingdom a player personnel official 
for the Los Angeles Raiders, also pointed to 
the situation with juniors craning out early 
for the draft, which he said “has probably 
added mare tension than anything else." 

Valdiserri said that some college coaches 
felt the NFL was “taking their juniors" even 
though the league tried to dissuade juniors 
from leaving scbooL 

The NCAA's chief concern is (he NFL’s 
expansion last season to a 16-game schedule 
over 17 weeks; the league wfll repeat that 
schedule this year and then to a 16-game 
schedule over 18 weeks in 1991 That will 
move playoff dates further bade and divert 
attention from the college bowl games. 

Some NCAA officials see this as an in- 
fringement Schultz views it as the decisive 
factor in prodding a playoff system and 
national championship game in college foot- 
ball as a way to compete with the NFL for 
the entertainment and television dollars. 


No. 3 Arkansas 106, Baylor 74: (20-5, 9-3) plays host to Nebraska tana 73: Richie Farms' scored 16 It was Kentucky’s 20th straight Florida State (16-10, 8-5 Metro) 

by Billy Ron Huery and Todd Day each on Wednesday and finishes Satur- points and Kentucky joined North victory and 200th in 15 years at ctimbed bade into the game with an 

rolkd to had 19 points as the Razorbacks, day at Iowa State (11-18, 5-8). GuoKnaasawnmerof L500gnnes. Rnpp Arena. North Carolina be- H-2spurtto open the second halt 

,4 losses, playing their final season in the The victory gave Kansas a 15-0 Hie Wildcats (21-6, 134 South- came the first OS. college team to The Seminoles Led, 84-77/with 
.. '*>upjwcst Conference, tied a re- home record this season and eastern) opened a 70-61 lead when win 1,500 games with a victory Sat- 53 seconds left on two free throws 

fas led by wird by wanning theu 'third straight stretdwd its two-year mark ai Al- John Pelphrey made a 3-poini shot urday OTerOmisoiL by Douglas Edwards. Southern 

s. title m Fayetteville. Arkansas. len Fieldhouse to 30-1. It also was after an Alabama turnover with Migsimap prs J nhncn ^ 

1 night's The Razorbacks, moving next the Jayhawks' ninth straight home 4:31 left Alabama (17-9, 11-6) got Horida State 85, No. 14 S. Mis- ^ successive 3-point shots 

von three season to the Southeastern Confer- victory gainst the Cyclones. no closer than 75-71. sissippi 83: In Tallahassee, Michael 19 seconds apart, misadfrom long 

1 recon * riuee Doug Collins led Iowa Stale with Gary Waites scored 21 points Polite had 21 points and 14 re- range as time ran out' 

a 76-66 straight SWC crowns set by South- 26 points. and Mdvin Cbeathum 20 for Ala- bounds and Florida Slate wiped Johnson ted tte facies rm.5 in. 

neJan.5. on Methodist m 1955-57. Na 13 Kentucky 79. No. 24 Ah- bama. out a 16-point deficit ^ 

— ons, with 17 points. Aubry Bcyd 

had 20 points and Edwards 19 for 

T 7%TTTT T 7 TT /l fw “You'd have scouts coming in here all the Seminoles. 

na LVrLi JLock Horns (/per Jr layers ^ ^ ****** ® id no. 21 paw** nem. 5* 

7 ^ ° Roger Vakbsem, a Notre Dame associate Kit Mudler had 16 points and Sean 

n ....... v ._ ia athletic director, who is also a member of the Jackson made three 3-oomtera to 

George spring semesters and their graduations m missioner and Dick Schultz, the NCAA Knight Commission, a 21-member group dedrive 144runnt the 

&n,a- some cases were being turned. executive director, will oversee the meeting, exploring reform in college athletics that S/the second half. Thevictray 

imy. the Univerri- “Once Derrick was drafted, be came up to There has been a great deal of misunder- after a year of study wiH make its presents- was the 26th straight at home for 

coach, recalled the me and said he had a final exam, bat the standing with the colleges and the college tion to the NCAA on March 19. Ivy 1 <-*<*»* rfiampinn Princeton 

eAlatana's coach Chiefs wanted him there immediately for a coaches, and the NFL was going a little too Jon Kingdom a player personnel official (21-2) and kept the Tipis undo- 

mck Thomas, was mini-camp. 1 get on the phone with Marty far with our efforts during the spring," said for the Los Angdes Raiders, also pointed to feated in 12 conference games. 

National Football Shotteuheimer. He said he really needed Tim Finks, the New Orleans Saints' presi- ifc situation wth juniors craning out early Paul McMahan led Penn (7-17 
NFL draft. Derrick there. We talked about it and came dent and general manager and the chairman for the draft, which he said “has probably 4-8) with 20 points. \ 

be NFL continued up with the solution that Derrick would stay 'of the NFL’s competition committee, who added more tension than any thing else." rr M n 

in iu on-campus W W £ gg- win VaMiseni cSl » SSlRMS 

t^for one vear so I Sd tta NFL 2 b“ “ laSter^oSbe Taglmbwand Schultz tavemed tomdd fdt the NFL was “taking then jSre" even Mm&ws scored 39 points, malting 

scouts had evolved that aren't too' easy to answer." tSctS-- from ^vtng s&ool ^therabeatttashiinpwldeaE*. 

** “ BaBpSBB*g ^NCAAnnd^FLhcManinl^ MSSSgSM 

m in for the com- meeting last roring in Dallas followed by a schedule over 18 weeks in 1991 That will Pittsburgh (20-?, 9-6 Big East), 

ted in Indianapolis fo^al one in Kansas City shortly afterward, move playoff dates further back and divert Matthews scored 15 of his 18 

SibSRS Botii Tagliabue and Schultz have formed at^Knn to college boM sunns. point* in te »ond Mi . 

ill of the same tests. committees to act as liaisons between the Some NCAA officials see this as an in- Bill Curley, a freshman center, 

era who were doing H ^’“i nQ0US has the relationship be- groups and changes have been made in two fringement Schultz views it as the decisive scored 24 points and Gerrod 

5 physicals in one co^Onlju yew ago^enucoUege coach- anas ,j, al concerned college coaches: Tie factor in prodding a playoff system and Abram 21 for Boston College (11- 

call and say. ‘Meet « threatened to bar NFL scouts. time period for scouting and testing follow- national championship game in college foot- 17, 1-14), which lost its sixth 

5' and the kid. of And. to show the priority being gjven to im> both the combine in February and the ball as a way to compete with the NFL for straight game and I4lh consecutive 

the chance. Their this matter, Paul Tagliabue, the NFL com- NFL draft in April the entertainment ana television dollars. Big East game. 


Thrown for a Loss j 

/ By<JeorgeVecsey * 

Hew York Times Service , 

N " EW YORK — What with Dwight Gooden p1ayin| kmg-of-the-hill > 
to ehaHeng p Roger Cfap e ns as the lu^est-jp&id pittihs in history, ' ' 
.ior the moment, a. lot of fans' want to taow why athletes should make so , 
modi money. The answer is that u is better for the athletes to have the ■ 
money than for. the owners to keep it, end because they might as wdl ‘ 
-make it wlafe-they can.- - » 

Bi»^ l afhy»t»^ arc competitors and risfe-takera: fast cars, fast skimo- * 

■ tales, fast plants, fast boats. The higher the salary, the higher the stakes, ! 
and the higher the chance (rf getting tapped out Iran taxes, investments, • 
friends sMfampy, the good Me~Santies, frauds, whatever. | 

The latest athlete to go under is Johnny Unhas, one of the greatest , 
quarterbacks of all rime, who filed for bankruptcy on Tuesday in • 
Baltimore, dting debts of $3.5 mil- — \ 

Vantage M ; 

hmmte f«r mmmilflx earn swrrf ■Oil* I 


Eon. Unto q^^toanyngr vantage 'MS ; 

boards for computas, cars and ™“ iI i 

tdqihoacs. There is no intfication : W ~ T ^ * 

whether Urntas thinks he was rooked by somebody, or whether he jost * 
went into the wrong business at the wrong time. Either way. it could ' 
happen to anybody. And often does. 

Unitas had a wonderful arm and instincts for finding the open receiver. * 
When he pteytd for the Baltimore Colts from 1956 to 1972, finishing up in j 
San Diego in 1973, raises were caKbrated by the. thousands erf dollars, not • 
(he Imndreds of thousands. Lata; he broadcast games on television, where ; 
he was less than scmtillatmg. There are no guarantees that athletes, or any . 
other performers, arc prepared for the wodd when tta spotlights go ouL ; 

Ionccmctaguywbo madca liviimplayi^ thc^tar as acciunsekir at * 
church camps. He told of having hadone^ nit recora, when he was 2 Land - 
taring a buikh of money before he knew what was happening. He wasn't ■ 
bitter, bathe was facing the rest of his bfewithout the prospect Of makin g , 

much money. His advice to campers: Leam how to handle money. • 

The classic boner stray is Joe Louis, who wound up owing money to ; 
the taxman, shaking bands in the lobby of a hold in Las Vegas. But there . 
are dozens, hnndius, of people Eke that is sprats and show biz. They ■ 
have a specific, talent, get lucky, and tire slot machine of life starts [ 
coughing up the big coin, temporarily. 


YV plastic cards, unsolicited. WeB-meaning advisers say, “If you don't ; 
do something with the money, the government win take most of iu" • 
Banks are more than dad to use a dream house as collateral for the | 
investment that will shater the money that will protect the dream house. * 

It can happen fast, and not just from drugs or drink, either. It can ■ 
happen with the best intentions, at the conference table of a financial | 
planner. 

There have been stories recently that tennis stars like Gene May», Ken “ 

Flach an H Bob Semiso are qwng old advisers. Steve Garvey recently said - 
he was broke. Andnobody will fotget the crashofTom Collins, one of the ‘ 
most reputalrfe . sports agents, with bright clients Eke Kareem Abdul 
Jabbar, Akx Engnsh andifery Cammmgs. 

CcBins put his cUents* money in a fund for investments in real estate, ; 

pal and gold mini*. At nm prnnt, Ka rum a miUinn nr sn from the 

fund, and Collins tried to tdl him it was a bad time, and the whole deck of 
cards came tomMing down. It got so bad that English had a summons 
served on AbdnI Jabbar after their teams had played a game in Denver.’ ■ 

Willie Nelson recently said he had put money aside for taxes amf. 
investments, upon the advice of his financial adviser. Nevertheless, (he 
ta xman auctioned off Willie's home in Colorado and carted off his gold 
records and his belt buckles and his boots. He says he can't quite 
remember, what he did with his favorite guitar. 

One can only hope Johnny Unitas can't quite remember what he did # 
with some aC his trophies from the Cobs. He could read defenses better " 
than any other quarterback of his timt Nobody said it was the same AilT 
as reading the economy. ' 

And while fans resent the money going to the athletes, let them also 
think about the athletes who go bankrupt a few years later. Let the fans., 
ask themselves if they could escape the taxman and the advice with some, 
of their money intact. It’s a different dill than hitting a receiver at 50 
yards, just about as urgent, and no less difficult 


ALL THE PAIN THAT MONEY 
CAN BIT: The Life of Christina 
Oaassis 

By William WnghL 399 pages. 22.95. 
Simon & Schuster, 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, A*. Y. 10020. 

Reviewed by Jonathan Yardley 

P OOR tittle rich girl: Somehow the 
phrase just doesn't do justice to 
Christina Onassis. Not merely was she 
richer than just about anyone else, but 
the unhappiness of her life was com- 
pounded by its cruelly carlv end. At the 
age of Yl. "only 13 years after assuming 
control of her legendary father's emnire 


and only three years after giving birth to 
the daughter who provided her one real 
hope of happiness. Christina Onassis was 


dead: by contrast with the protracted 
stories of such as Barbara Hutton and 
Gloria Vanderbilt, hers was over bardy 
after it had begun. 

But its brevity has not prevented Wil- 
liam Wright from making a very long if 
not very' good book out ol it. The author 
of a half-ctacn other books about the 
neb and/or famous. Wright las a keen 
eye for the details of their glitzy environ- 
ment and bottomless enthusiasm for in- 
flicting those details upon rise reader; 
combine that with his proclivity for reps- 
titioussess and “All the Pam Thai Men- 
cv Can Buy" is too long by at leas: a 
hundred pages, as expanse made nose 


BOOKS 


the easier for the reader by Wright's 
determinedly cliche-packed, hyperventi- 
lated prose. 

StilL the fascination of the tale can't be 
denied and in truth Wright's supermar- 
ket-tabloid view of it probably is the 
most suitable one. Not merely was she a 
star performer in the gossip columns, she 
was also an avid reader of them; so it is 
entirely appropriate that her life story 
should be not a biography but an exer- 
cise in chatter. 

We all know that she had four mar- 
riages. none of them happy and one of 
them genuinely bizarre; that she denied 
herself no luxury known to mankind and 
spent money at a prodigious rate; that 
her looks were plain arid her phvsique 
ample, the latter especially when she was 
unhappy; and that she deles ted her step- 
mother, Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy 
Onassis. 

But there are things in Wright’s tale 
that few of us are likely to know. In his 
account there are two themes, money 
and sex; though he hardly scants the 
former it is to the latter that his most 
dOigent attentions are devoted. From her 
first affair to her last, Wright has just 
about as much information about what 
she did. and when, and bow, as even the 
most prurient reader or the National En- 
quirer and Judith Krantz could possibly 
demand. 

Christina Onassis wasn’t just a girl 
who couldn't say no; she was born saying 
vcs. “So many of the disasters of her 
life." Wright savs. “were caused by hair- 
tmger infatuations that locked her into 


relationships before she had had lime to 
weigh the consequences or before the 
pass on could cool enough to allow a 
dear view of where a particular involve- 
ment might lead." Thus it was that, cap- 
tivated by his amatory powers, she insist- 
ed on marrying an obscure Russian 
Communist who may or may not have 
been an agent of the KGB; thus it was 
that she fetched an alluring 17-year-dd 
to her island paradise at Skorpios and 
rushed him into the bed. 

She thought they were lusting for her 
body, but what they really wanted was 
her money. Some of them got a lot of it 
before at last die tired of them, or they of 
her, but riie had so much that it mode 
scarcely a dent; it upset her when she 
learned that her friends had defrauded 
her, and by the end she had “few illu- 
sions about those whom she found dose 
to her.” 

Probably she never had a chance: Her 
father loved her in his sporadically atten- 
tive fashion, but her parents’ unhappy- 
marriage left deep bruises that never 
healed. Whether she would have 
swapped all the money for a decent share 
of ordinary happiness is a question that 
can't be answered, though Wright aides 
around it in his earnestly awkward pop- 
psychological way. The life she led is 
history now, and there was nothing envi- 
able about iL 


Jonathan Yardley is an the staff of The 
Washington Post 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Tmscott 

A T the prestigious Sunday Times fturs 
xVin London, Boris Schapiro as North 
on the diagramed deal gambled and won, 
achieving one of the best performances 
ever by an octogenarian in a major emit 
He was faced by a fancy twodiamond 
opening bid by West, which promised 
length in both major suits with a maxi- 
mum of 10 high-card pants. 

The bidding readied the slam levd 
before North-South were able to make a 
natural bid. When five no-trump was 
doubled. South should perhaps have re- 
doubled, inducing North to select a six- 
diamond contract. The actual six-dub 
bid caused North to venture seven clubs, 
and the opening lead became crucial 

Not unnaturally. West chose a heart 
and Gordon as South had no trouble. He 
discarded dummy's spark loser, won 
with the ace and led a small club. When 
the king appeared he could daim the 
grand slam. If West had followed with a 
small club he would have finessed, aim- 
ing to return to his hand with a diamond 
to repeat the finesse. 

But consider South’s problem after a 
spade or a diamond lead, which are effec- 
tively similar. South can maneuver the 
spade discard on the heart ace, but it is 
unlikely to have two entries to his hand. 
Knowing that West has length in the 
majors be might lead a low dub with the 
same happy result . But he might lead the 
len with disastrous consequences, trying 
to provide for K-x-x in the West hand. 
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nia Kings 


league baseball's spring training camps, 

Strawberry, above, found reason to embrace a new season 
with the Los Angeles Dodgers in Vero Beach, Florida. Over 
in Lakeland, pitcher Frank Tanana worked on his wrist with 
the Detroit llgera, wink in Ft Lauderdale, coadi Craig 
Netties, far light, was getting Ins signals straight with the 
manager of the New York Yankees, Stump Merrifl. 

But in Port Sl Lucie, Frank Vkda said be was facing 
surgery on the elbow of his pitching amu 
The New York Mels’ star left-hander, who was found 
Monday to have bone spurs in the elbow, said, that it was Ms 
informed and instinctive fa™* that surgery to remove the. 
spurs would eventually be needed The question was wheth- 
er to do it immediately or to attempt to pitch through the 
pain and have it doze at the season’s end. 

“It’s my pain tolerance that’s at issue,” said Vida. 

Viola, who won the 1988 American League Cy Y< 
Award, went 20-12 for the Mets last season m his first 


W i th tile fin is hi ng arrumg the National League 

as in earned ran average, strikeouts, complete games, 
shutouts and irarings pitched. 

There was bad news as wdl for the Chicago Cubs: 
negotiations with perennial All-Star second baseman Ryne 
Sandberg had beat broken off. The Cubs are offering a 
three-year contract cct c naon worth $12 ™n*«n and have 
r ef us ed to renegotiate either of the last two yean of Ins 
current contract, worth a total of $4.6 mflEon. 

The St Lotus Canhnals said Todd Wanefl, their fanner 
bullpen ace who is trying to make a com&ack bom elbow 
surgery in 1989, pibbabty won't be ready to start the season. 
Bat Roger Qemens, the ace of the Boston Red Sox staff, 
reported no pain in his vmtiimes troubled right arm after 
four straight days of throwing. 

And Eta Howell, on whom Philadelphia is counting to 
iBoover from shoulder angry, threw SO pitches and * 4 thrcw 
the ball way well,” the PhflHes’ pitching coadi, Johnny 
Podres, said. Howdl hadn’t been expected to throw off the 
mound until next week. (NYT.AP) 
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V eeck Beats the Odds Again: He Is Elected to the Baseball Hall of Fame 


Lazzeri, Yankee Infielder 
Of Ruth Era, Also Chosen 
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The Associated Press 

TAMPA, Florida — B31 Veeck probably would 
have wondered how a guy like him got into the Hall of 

f ame. _ . 

Veeck, the unco nv e n tional owner who endeared 
limsdf to fens but not to his peers inbasebaE, beat the 
odds Tuesday when he was elected posthumously to 
the H«T1 of Fame by the veterans c ommit tee. 

“A Veeck can’t say hello without saying a thousand 
words, but 1 was just thunderstruck when I heard 
about it,”said Mike Veeck, Biffs son and president of 
the Efirade, a minor league team in Pompano Beach, 
Florida. 

Veeck and Tony Lazzeri, the power-hitting second 
baseman who was an integral pint of the New York 
Yankees during the Babe Ruth era, were elected from 
30 nominees determined by a screening co cnmt tcc 
Tbgwill be inducted at Cooperstown next gnmmer 
with Rod Caxew, Ferguson Jenkins and Gaylord Per- 
ry, who woe elected last month Byt &5 Baseball 
Writers Association of America. 

Veeck, who died in 1986, owned the Cleveland 
Indians from 1946-1950, the SL Louis Browns from 
1951-1953 and twice owned the Chicago White Sox, 
from 1959-1961 and again, from 1975-1980. 

In 1947, he brought Larry Doby to the Indians as 
the first black player in the American League and the 


Into Boxing Hall of Fame 

fries and Ms use of Eddie Gaedd as a pinch The Associated Press 


Indians won die World Series the next season. In 1959, 
he won another pennant, tins tune with the White SqoL 
Bnt he is better remembered 
nheks 

fireworks and bis use of Eddie Gaedd as a pinch 
hitter. 

In August 1951, with the Browns buried in last 
place, Veeck derided to spice up their season by 
sending Gaedd to bat Gaedd, who stood 3 feet, 7 
inches (15 meters), was inserted as a pinch hitter in 
the second of game of doubleheader against Deterit 
and told not to swing the bat He walked on four 
, pitches. American League owners were out- 
I at the stunt and censured Veeck. 


Liston and Patterson Voted 


“Tin even mare thrilled that they're giving me my 
own place there,” said Patterson, whose adopted son, 
Tracy, is the current World Baring Council junior 
feathaweight champion. 

"This is fantastic,” said Fullmer, who claimed 
CANASTOTA, New York — Two former heavy- championships with victories over two other Hall of 
' “ t champions. Sonny Liston and Floyd Patterson, Famers, Sugar Ray Robinson and Carmen Basilia 
a list af 26 boxers and officials who wfll be It seems like some people never forget you,” said 


inducted into the Internationa] Boxing Hah of Fame FoBma-, a r ancher in west Jordan, Utah, and ; 


a pres- 
in June. dent of the Rocky Mountains Golden Gloves 

Others to be inducted indude Tony Tala. Rocky organization. 

Graziano and Marcel Cerdan, who dominated the in addition to the 11 boxers from the modem era 
middleweight dfiviaon during the 1940s, the hall’s ( 1943 to the presenlX the hall also inducted nine in the 
executive director, Edward Bropfay. said Tuesday old ratcgory (1893 to 1942) and two in the 
Veeck’s right foot was shattered by a recoding anti- leaning (hose past champions will be the middle- pioneer category (retried before 1893). Four people 
aircraft gun during Worid War IL He underwent 30 waghts Gene Fullmer (1957, 1959^1962) and Dick ^ iaflxtm in the non-participant category, m- 


operatkms and eventually his leg was amputated. 

Lazzeri played far 14 years, with the Yankees, 
Chicago Cubs, Brooklyn Dodgers and New York 
Grants, compiling a career batting average of .292 with 
178 home runs and 1,191 runs batted in. He drove in 
100 or more runs seven tones. His best year was 1929 
when he hit 354. On May24,lft36, beset an American 
fjeagpexeeped by drivnig'in' li*rana moor gamer 

Rules changes instituted after the 18-man veterans 



panel failed to elect any new members in 1988 and 
1990 lii 


limited discussi o n this time to a group of 15 
former major league players and 15 managers, execu- 
tives, umpires and Negro League stars. 

. The results of the balloting were not made public. 


Tiger (1963. 1965-1966), who also reigned as the light 
' lit champion from 1966-1968; the light- 
Jack and Carlos Ortiz (1962-1965 and 
1965-1968), and the featherweights Ruben Olivares 
(1974-1975) and Salvador Sanchez (1980). 

“There’s no question these fighters belong here,” 
said Brophy, who bdped found the museum m 1988. enshrined in the boxing hall of fame. Brophy said the 
“Between the seven living induct its alone, they fought hall was still “catching up^'in the list of boxing greats 
in a total of 76 world title fights. That proves their who warrant induction, which explains the large num- 
legendary status." ber of inductees during the first two years. 

Patterson said, “I was thrilled two years ago that 


eluding trainer Ray Arcd, who took Roberto Duran, 
among others, ta world championships. 

Eight of the 26 inductees wfll attend the June 9 
induction ceremony, Brophy said. 

After inductions in Jane, there mil be 79 members 


I & real hall of fame for boxers.’ 
Mterscn was 21 when he knocked out Archie 
Moore in November 1956 to become the youngest 
heavyweight champion to that time. 


‘Things should start to settle down now” he said. 

The inductees were chosen by a 115-memba panel 
made up of members of the Beating Writers Associa- 
tion and beating historians from around the world. 
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r iL cie<nland 

man (He ndonon 4). CtMtond 33 War- 


w a 27 74 IS— 119 

U 39 U 2S — Hi 
M^V cS «.|411-12»,HtnBonrtH*.12&«1S. 
SU^p M isj BartonM4Uno,D0uBtaB9- 
U.SritoCv 4-123-4 is Rfct 
M1h»WriW49tS«tii»W» 


CFIombis 41, Mow Jarwy 33 {CaComan, Biov- 
; 7 ). 

wuoninfn - 24 a 23 X 11 5 — MO 
New York a 24 27 IS 11 4-112 
KM 1630 12-14 44, Grant 9-20 1-1 20; EwIftS 
1M4 SO 30, G.WRktno VIS M 2L RaboandK 
tttaMmM44<Eflbanl3),NowYerk40(Eiw- 
M201- AsUNs: WoNMngtaaa (Kins 41. Now 
York 27 (Oteeta 9). 

Danas 20 » as m— *4 

MtUOMfcf 20 » 32 29—100 

Donaldson 2-7 V2S, Harper M 7 V9 25, Black- 
mem 10-21 2-222; Corbin U-» Wft ConwboJI 
12-191-1 25. R ob o— Oi: DoIIob 44 { WITtkans 0), 
MbmosotaSS (Carbfn i1|.Ao*fK Datlaia 
(Hover 0). Minnesota 23 IRfchontooo 9). 
S«ston w 24 XI »- 99 

c&icooo a* 4i »i 

Gombta Hi 2-a is. Brown 5-10 4-7 16, 
ALSmltb MM 13; Jortfon TW9+«». Phwon 
.14-10 54 3X I taknuns: Beaton 44 IBM 7), 
C1tfcB0o4B (PanhMt Jordon fl.MMn Bos- 
ton 25 (Show. Brown 6), OUccom a lArm- 

stnno 81. 

Portland 15 12 34 30 »-101 

San Antonio W 25 IS 22 lV-WO 

Porter 10-17 4-52tA»nB07-W 2-2 79; EUtott V 
i4M25.aRotrin*oaV227-732S.Anderson53B6- 
10 14 Rctiaante Portland SI (WHDams17}.Son 
Antonio 73(DJtaMnson 21). Asctstf: Portland 
stDrexler U],SanAntaakia(Andenon7}. 
Wdtpi 25 27 <2 35-129 

Dwnr 21 H 19 XL- 99 

Pkrvti 16-25 7-7 4& KJJmffn 6106929; WooV 
rtagelVXI M3B, Adam624MX5.Rabouwi4-. 
Houston 74 (CaWweO.'nwrpe 12). Denver 47 
(RatmtMon, Anderson' 9). Assists: Houston 
25 (iCSaUth 7),Oonvcr 14 (Adams 7). 

LA C UPPers *5 U a 2V-01 

Saottie a If a 24—93 

Grant 10.101-122. Harper 0-T7M19; Threat! 

12404431, Kemp 6-11 MIS BentamtoTf V2 
15; Roboamls: Los Angelas 44 (Potynlcw 
Smtlh 8> r Saaitic 49 (Kemp IS). AosiNs: Los 
AiwtosU (Grant 5),SoattW» (McMlHon9). 
Orlando 34 » « 2S-H1 

SaMen State » » » 36-H9 

Scott 13-19. V9 K Turner KM3 69 »; 
H ar Oowov 13-28 6-6 3 S. MuWn 11-20 n-1233: 
R aUu m li : Orlando 54 tSmltn W), Goldon 
Stoto 44 (Hill 7). AoOWs: Orlando 24 (SHloo 
TO. Gofcton Stale 21 (Hnrdowav 9). 


LoohvHla 9S, TUtano 72 - 
Tn.-Chatlanoo0o 79, Furman 74 
Kawas 00. Iowa St. S3 
Mafia Dam* 92, Dayton 07. OT 
WhrMItwaukco SL CMcaoa SL 77 
Arkansas 104, Baylor 74 
Arizona W, Shnhn) SI 
Cotorada st. 71, vtvamtoa 4t 
TOURNAMENTS 


First Rotud 

Falrtotati DIcMnsan 94. Wanner 40 
Monmouth. NJ. 01. Marist 67 
SL Fronds NY 93. umo Ucsid U. 00 


Europecoi Tourtynenfs 


CUP WINNNRS* CUP 


2 0 0 0-4 

0 0 2 0—0 
Ektund (13). Rtad (19),Medano (20), Breton 
(13). Shots on foot: PtritoddoWa (on Ce- 
sar) (106*2-21. Minnesota 196-136-44. 

1 1 3-4 

3 2 0-5 

Hank (It). AsMon 027. Cate Ml). Otczyk 
(23), Cote (4). Osborne (11), McLhmJn (12). 
Cyr ni). Shots en aoal: Hartford (on Es- 
sensa) 135-13— 39. win a toes (on ReauoIvSI- 
dorMawiez) 15-74-4— 3X 
Chlcaoo 0' 1 6-1 

SL Loots 2 0 1-3 

HuB (49). Ramtno IMJ.Gnshtan (171, Court- 
nail (25). Shots on hoI: aucono (on Joseph, 
JttotoaAD T61M-34. SI. Loots (en BaHourl 
1*69—30. 


South African Rugby Bodies to Unite 


CAPETOWN (AFP) — South African 
re-entering international competition Wednesday when the white-led 
Sooth African Rugby Board and the black-led Smith Africa Rugby 
Union agreed to fonn one non-rad a! body. 

The auuounceroeju came after a meeting chaired by Steve TShwele, the 
national organizer of the African National Congress. A statement said 
that all rugby dubs should be open to all players and that a national 
steering committee, chaired by Tshwete, should "disseminate the ideals 
erf unity to grassroot leveL” 


CM Znranesd 9a Chotet 79 
Dynamo Moscow 75, PA OK Salonika 43 


HOCKEY 


Sanastr um <35).Beurauo (19),Donnofly (», 
RabftaUIa (34), McIntyre (I). Gfnnato (23), 
Kasper (7), Toned! (14), Recchl (34). Station 
•sat Plttshorah (on Hnidev) (466-34. La* 
Angeles (onW. YeunaPieirmnto) 16160—42. 
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je-Bastan 

34 

20 
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B0 231 215 

x- Montreal 

32 

24 
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72 XM 200 

Hartford 

21 

9 

. 7 

a m 2i3 

Buffalo 

23 

25 

U 

42 221 221 

Quebec 

12 

4\ 

11 

35 111 250 


The 1991 tedudeesfo the lataruttaaal Bos- 
ton HaD of Foma: 

Modem ca tes ory: Mnrcal Ondon. Gone 
FWImer, Rocky Groton* Beau Jack, Sonny 
Liston, Ruben OdvaraL Carlos Orttz, Ftovtf 
Pattenoa Salvador Scmctwz, Dkfc Tiger, 
Tony ZOie. 

OMIlnien category: Gsorge Carpantier. 
Ud Chocolatw Johnny Dundee, Yowig Grtfkv 

Tommy Loughraa Charles (Kid) McCoy, 
Jlflmv McLarnln. Tommy Rvan^looWalcaR. 

Tam Crtbb, Bantfleo 


, , M Doehring Reportedly Failed Test 

4,1-1 LOS ANGELES (AP) — Jim Doehring, ranked third in the worid in 
the shot pot last year, was informed earlier this month by The Athletics 
Congress that be has been suspended for two years after failing a drug 
test, it was reported Wednesday. 

The Los Angeles Times quoted sources as saying Doehring was found 
after a random, (wt-erf-oampetitioo test in December to have a higher 
ratio of the male hoanone testosterone to epitestostenme than allowed by 
track and field rules. 

The newspaper reported_that Doehring, 29, said be win appeal because 
the seal on the Dottle containing the second half erf the .samp le was broken 
before it was tested. 


For the Record 


The New York Islanders, winners of four straight Stanley Cups in the 
early 1980s but among the NHL's weakest teams the past three seasons. 


CAMPBELL CONFERENCE 
Morrto Dtvtotoo, 


Noil MHM eukoui i . Ray Aral Jamas 
J. CoKntti Ptera Em George Parnassus. 


tiyir general manager. Bill Torrey, said. (AP) 
lan fro 


Major College Secret 
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Dataware 92, BaNon U. 49 
Ha rth ecoto m 7t Vermont 0 
Ptttsburah M» Boston Caitoaa 74 
PrftKCfon A Perm 54 
St. JassatiB A Wssl Virginia 09 
St Peters 83, La Soda S3 
Swrocata >7, viBanmi 43 
Florida St K, Southern Mbs. S3 
Kanhidcy 79. Alabama 13 
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Winnipeg 
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SOCCER 


GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
WBnfcr Bremen 1, WattonschrM 1 
Karlsruhe l EtotroeM Frankfurt 2 
ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Sheffield United 2, Mancfiaetor United 1 


CRICKET 


TUESDAY’S RESULTS 

9 • 


1 4—1 

NX Wooden 111 0— ] 

5«tar (ZI).Hawaniwk (22).Sbcta n Ms 
Buffalo (an Heaiy) 76-10-1— XL New York (on 

MPtardwIO 7-67-1— ZL 


AwtraOd we. West Indies 
Owe day cricket tatereaBoaal 
TMeday, to Ktogrin, Jamaica 
Australia 2464 
West Incites 20? 

Australia bead the West Indies by 35 rank 
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have been 

Mkhad Ihefteg, the NHL Bostrai Brums’ defenseman from Sweden, 
retired frcrapKrfesaomflbockqr, he has had three knee operations. (AP) 
Penn State’s football team will begin competing for the Big Ten 
football championship in 1993 and its men’s and women's basketball 
teams will be eligible to play for titles daring the 1992-93 season, 
conference athletic directors voted Tuesday. (UPI) 

North and South Korea agreed Wednesday to field a joint 22-member 
team for the Worid Table Tennis Championships in Japan in April, 
officials in Seoul said. (AP) 

Wing leuan Evans and lock CHyn LlewdKn are injured and unhkdy to 
play in Wales’ Rve Nations rogby match Saturday in Paris. (AFP) 
The Chicago Golf CUt, which has no minority members, has with- 
drawn as host of the 1993 Walker Cop because of the U.S. Golf 
Association's anti-distramnation policy. (AP) 

GanFraacoRosi of Italy will defend his 1BF junior nhddJeweighi title 
against Ron A mu ndsen of the United States on Match 16. The site is to 
selected next week. (AP) 

Midfielder Neil Webb, who had a rib broken T uesday night, has been 
ruled out of Manchester United’s European Cup Winners’ Cop quarterfi- 
nal match next week against visiting Montpellier. (AFP) 
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Cruyff, 43, Has 

Operation After 
A Heart Attack 


Compiled to- Otr Staff From Dispatches 

BARCELONA — Johan Cruyff, 
43, the coach of FC Barcelona and 
one of Europe's legendary soccer 
players, successfully underwent by- 
pass surgery Wednesday on a 
clogged coronary artery. 

Oriol Bonin, chief surgeon at 
Sant Jordi Surgical Center, said the 
operation, which lasted two and a 
half hours, was completed satisfac- 
torily. But. be added, a 24-hour 
wait would be necessary to deter- 
mine the results. 


“CnrvfFs ailment was very seri- 
ns and coif 


ous ana could have caused a mortal 
bean attack,” Bonin said. “He was 
lucky to arrive on time.” 

Banin said that although Cruyff 
was a very strong man he would 
need at least two months to recu- 
perate before considering a return 
to coaching. 

“If he takes care of himself and 
quits smoking, he will able to cany 
on a normal life,” Bonin 'said. 

Cruyff’s wife, Danny, and his 
daughter, Sushila. were in the hos- 
pital during the operation. 

Cruyff, who is in his third year as 
FC Barcelona’s coach, was admit- 
ted Tuesday afternoon suffering 

£S rahlutoH Beckenbauer 

said was a “serious occlusion of the 



By-pass operation ts 
to have been satisfactory- 


U.S. Excludes 


lower front heart artery.” 

He said that Cruyff had been 
very calm and “convinced” the op- 
eration needed to be done: 

Petit said the hospital carried out 
<anrilnT operations daily and there 
was no reason to expect problems. 

Cruyff had spent what doctors 
said was a comfortable night in the 
hospital’s intensive care unit 

Petit said eadier that a coronary 
scan had revealed that one of the 
arteries feeding blood to Cruyff's 
heart was severely dogged. 

“The narrowness is impeding the 
flow of blood through the artery to 
his heart,” Petit said. 

Team officials said the assistant 
coach. Cades Rdxach, would re- 
place Cruyff until he was able to 
return to work. 

“Just when we should be happi- 
est, we find ourselves at the doors 
of a hospital and full erf sadness,” 
said the team’s chairman, Josfe Luis 
Nunez. 

FC Barcelona, which leads the 
Spanish first divirion by five points 
alter 23 matches, was to play Las 
Palmas of the second-division later 
Wednesday in a return-leg match 
of the Spanish King’s Cup tourna- 
ment. Las Palmas had upset Barce- 
lona, 1-0, in the earlier match in the 
Canary Irianrit 

Cruyff, after a practice session 
Tuesday rooming, was taken ill 
whfle shopping with his wife. 

The team’s doctor. Caries Bestit, 
said Cruyff first complained of 

day s match in VaHadahd. which 
Barcelona won. A medical exami- 
nation had been planned for 
Wednesday. 

Cruyff, who played for Ajax of 
Amsterdam and FC Barcelona in 
the 1960s and 1970s, was twice vot- 
ed the European soccer player of 
the year. While he played for Ajax, 
it won six Dutch first division 
rionships and two European 
Gub Champions' Cup titles. 

He was the star of the Dutch 
national team, known as “The 
Clockwork Orange," which devel- 
oped the an of fluid “total foot- 
ball” and reached the final of the 
1974 Worid Cup. only to be beaten 
by West Germany and its star, 
Franz Beckenbauer. 

After a disappointing 1989-90 
season for FC Barcelona, Cruyff's 
future ^ with the team appeared to be 
•in doubL But after this season’s 
d r a m a t ically successful start, he 
had recently signed a contract for 
another two years as its coach. 

A heavy smoker. Cruyff had 
commented tins week on the pres- 
sures erf coaching a soccer team. 

“There is a time when you have 
been under a microscope md ande* 
pressure for 15 years when the 
stress begins to tefi,” he said 

(AP, Reuters) 


And Dalglish 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Franz Becken- 
bauer and Kenny Dalglish have 
been ruled out as coaches for the 
UJS. national soccer team , the U.S. 
Soccer Federation’s president has 
said. 

Bob Gansler quit Saturday as the 
UJS. team’s coach, two days after 
the Americans were shut out for the 
sixth straight time. The favorite 
now to succeed him is Bora Mflu- 
tinovic, a Yugoslav who coached 


Mexico ai the 1986 Worid Cup and 
/odd Cup. 


Costa Rica at the 1990 Wc 
Beckenbauer, who coached West 


Germany to the Worid Cup title 
ttobethe 


last summer, was thought i 
ideal choice, since he was a star for 
theNew York Cosmos in the North 
American Soccer League after 
leading West Germany to the 1974 
Worid Cup title: Beckenbauer, now 
technical director of Olympiquc 
Marseille in France, is scheduled to 
become a consultant to the 1994 
Worid Cup organizing committee. 

“We had never talked to him 
about coaching,” the federation's 



equation. 

his best use. It’s one 1 
a national team like the ' 
where everything is organized and 
compressed and theirs so much 
history. But it’s another thing to 
come to our program." 

Da lglish , who coached Liverpool 
to English League tides in 1988 and 
1990, became available Friday af- 
ter he suddenly resigned as that 
team’s coach, complaining erf the 
pressure of the job. He had been 
mentioned as Gansler’s replace- 
mat in English publications. 

“No, he’s not a possibility,” 
Rothenberg said in a telephone in- 
terview from his Los Angeles of- 
fice. “They rumored him a couple 
months ago. I am generally not 
commenting on individuals, but on 
this one I wflL” 

Rothenberg will select Lhe new 
coach, but a seven-man search 
committee wiD narrow the field. 
John Kowalski, the coach of Rob- 
ert Moms College and the UJS. 
indoor team. wiD coach the nation- 
al iwm on an interim 

Mflutinovic, whose full name is 
Vdibor, is out of coaching after 
leading Costa Rica to the second 
round of the 1990 World Cup. Mi- 
lutinovic, boro Sept. 7, 1940, 
coached Pumas to two Mexican 
League titles in the early 1980s be- 
fore taking over Mexico's national 

iHim 

He is final in Spanish, French, 
Russian and Serbo-Croatian, and 
speaks some English. 


AT&T USADirecf Service. 

Your express connection to AT<ST service. 

Calling the States when you're overseas 
has never been easdetAllyou have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AKET Opeosor in the 
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Let’s AU Give a Hand for Another Springtime 


Compiled by Our Sudj From Dupauha 

With full squad workouts beginning Wednesday at major 
league baseball's spring training camps, outfielder Darryl 
Strawberry, above, found reason to embrace a new season 
with the Los Angeles Dodgers in Vero Beach, Florida. Over 
in Lakeland, pitcher Frank Tanana worked on his wrist with 
the Detroit Tigers, while in Fl Lauderdale, coach Craig 
Netties, far right, was getting his signals straight with the 
managr of the New York Yankees. Stump Merrill 

But in Port SL Lucie, Frank Viola said he was facing 
surety on the elbow of his pitching arm.. 

The New York Mels’ star left-hander, who was found 
Monday to have bone spurs in the elbow, said that it was his 
informed and instinctive hunch that surgery to remove the 
spurs would eventually be needed. The question was wheth- 
er to do it immediately or to attempt to pitch through the 
pain and have it done at the season’s end. 

‘Tt’s my pain tolerance that’s at issue,” said Viola. 

Yiola, who won the 1988 American League Cy Y 
Award, went 20-12 for the Mets last season in Ins first f 


year with the dub, finishing among the National League 
leaders in earned run average, strikeouts, complete games. 

shutouts and inning* pitched/ 

There was bad news as well for the Chicago Cubs: 
negotiations with perennial All-Star second baseman Ryne 
Sandberg had been broken off. The Cute are offering a 
three-year contract extension worth S12 million and have 
refused to renegotiate either of the last two years of his 
cu r re n t contract, worth a total of $4.6 milHcm. 

The St Louis rordinnk said Todd Worrell, their former 
bullpen ace who is trying to make a comeback from elbow 
surgery in 1989, probably won’t be realty to start the season. 
But Roger Clemens, the ace of the Boston Red Sox staff, 
reported no pain in ins sometimes troubled right arm after 
four straight days of throwing. 

And Ken Howefl, cm whom Philadelphia is counting to 
recover from shoulder surgery, threw 50 pitches and “ threw 
the ball very wdL" the PhdHes' pitching coach, Johnny 
Podres, said. Howell hadn’t been expected to throw off the 
mound until next weds. (NYT, AP) 
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Cruyff, 43, Has 
Operation After 
A Heart Attack 


Compiled brOvr Staff Fr*n tttyaathtt 

BARCELONA — Johan Cruyff, 
43, the coach of FC Barcelona and 
one of Europe’s legendary soccer 
players, successfully underwent by- 
pass surgery Wednesday on a 
dogged coronary artery. 

Oriol Bonin, chief surgeon at 
Sant Jordi Surgical Center, stud the 
operation, which lasted two and a 

half hours, was completed satisfac- 
torily. But, /he added, a 24-hour 
wait would be necessary to deter-, 
urine the results. 

“Cruyffs ailment was way seri- 
ous and could have caused a mortal 
heart attack," Bonin said. “He was 
lucky to arrive au tune.” 

Bonin said that although Cruyff 
was a very strong man he would 
need at least two months to recu- 
perate before considering a return 
to coaching. 

“If he U>k« cate Of himself and 



Veeck Beats the Odds Again: He Is Elected to the Baseball Hall of Fame 

Loasseri , Yankee Infielder 
Of Ruth Era, Also Chosen 


The Associated Press 

TAMPA. Florida — BiQ Veeck probably would 
have wondered how a guy like him gpt into the Hall of 
Fame. 

Veeck, the unconventional owner who endeared 
himself to Tans but not to his peers in baseball beat the 
odds Tuesday when he was elected posthumously to 
the Hall of Fame by the veterans committee. 

“A Veeck can't say hello without saying a thousand 
words, but 1 was just thunderstruck when I heard 
about it,' 1 said Mike Veeck. Bill's sou and president of 
the Miracle, a minor league team in Pompano Beach, 
Florida. 

Veeck and Tony Lazreri, the power-hitting second 
baseman who was an integral part of the New York 
Yankees during the Babe Ruth era, were elected from 
30 nominees determined by a screening committee. 

They will be inducted at Coopcrstown next summer 
with Rod Carew. Ferguson Jenkins and Gaylord Per- 
ry, who were elected last month by the Baseball 
Writers Association or America. 

Veeck. who died in 19S6. owned the Cleveland 
Indians from 1946-1950. the Sl Louis Browns from 
1951-1953 and twice owned the Chicago White Sox. 
from 1959-1961 and again from 1975-1980. 

In 1947. he brought Larry Dobv to the Indians as 
the first Hack player in the American League and the 


Indians won the World Series the next season. In 1959, 
he won another pennant, this time with the White Sox. 

But he is better rcmsnbered fay some for his gim- 
micks — the exploding scoreboards for home runs, the 
fireworks and bis use of Eddie Gaedd as a pinch 
hitter. 

In August 1951, with the Browns buried in last 
place. Veeck decided to spice up their season by 
sending Gaedel to baL Gaedd, who stood 3 feet, 7 
inches (1.9 meters), was inserted as a p™* hitler in 
the second of game of doublefaeader against Detroit 
and told not to swing the baL He walked on four 
straight pitches. American I **£■«» owners were out- 
raged at the stnnt and censured Veeck. 

Veeck’s right foot was shattered by a recoiling anti- 
aircraft gun daring World War IL He underwent 30 
operations and eventually his leg was amputated 

Lazzmi played for 14 years, with the Yankees, 
Chicago Cute. Brooklyn Dodgers and New York 
Giants, compiling a career batting average of 392 with 
178 home runs and 1.191 runs batted in. He drove in 
100 or more runs seven times. His best year was 1929 

whenhehit JS4. On May-24, 1 936, he set an American 
League record by driving in 11 runs in one game. 

Rules changes instituted after the 18-man veterans 
pand failed to dea any new members in 1988 and 
1990 limited discussion tins time to a group of 15 
framer major league players and 15 managers, execu- 
tives, umpires and Negro League stars. 

The results of the balloting were not made public. 


Liston and Patterson Voted 
Into Boxing Hall of Fame 


The Associated Press 

CANASTOTA, New York — Two former heavy- 
weight champions, Sonny Liston and Floyd Patterson, 
head a list of 26 boxen and officials who will be 
inducted into the International Boxing HaQ of Fame 
in June. 

Others to be inducted indude Tony Zalc, Rocky 
Graziano and Marcd Cerdan. who dominated the 
middleweight division doing the 1940s, the hall’s 
executive director, Edward Brophy, said Tuesday. 

Joining those past champions will be the middle- 
weights Gene Fullmer (1957, 1959-1962) and Dick 
Tiger (1963. 1965-1966), who also reigned as the light 
heavyweight champion from 1966-1968; the light- 
weights Beau Jack and Carlos Ortiz (1962-1965 and 
1965-1968), and the featherweights Ruben Olivares 
(1974-1975) and Salvador Sanchez ( 1980). 

There's no question these fighters belong here," 
said Brophy, who helped found the museum in 1988. 
“Between toe seven living inductees alone, they fought 
In a total of 76 world title fights. Thai proves their 
legendary status.” 

Patterson said, ”1 was thrilled two years ago that 
they finally opened a real hall of fame for boxers.” 

Patterson was 21 when he knocked out Archie 
Moore in November 1956 to become the youngest 
heavyweight champion to that time. 


*Tm even more thrilled that they’re giving me my 
own place there,” said Patterson, whose adopted son, 
Tracy, is the enrren t World Boxing Council junior 
featherweight champion. 

This is fantastic,” said Fullmer, who 
championships with victories over two other Hall of 
Famers, Sugar Ray Robinson and Carmen BasQio. 

Tl seems like some people never forget yon,” said 
Fnllmer, a rancho - in west Jordan, Utah, and presi- 
dent of the Rocky Mountains Golden Gloves 
organization. 

In addition to the II baxera from the modern era 
( 1 943 to the present) the hall also indneted nine in the 

and two in the 



chiding trainer Ray Arcd, who took Roberto Duran, 
among others, m world championships. 

Eight of the 26 inductees will attend the June 9 
induction ceremony, Brophy said. 

After inductions in June, there will be 79 members 
enshrined in the bracing hall of fame. Brophy said the 
hall was sl2I “catching up” in the list of boxing greats 
who warrant induction, which explains the large num- 
ber of inductees during the first two years. 

Things should start to settle down, now.” he said. 

The inductees were chosen by a 1 15-member panel 
made up of members of the Baring Writers Associa- 
tion and boxing historians from around the world. 
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The 1991 Mooses ta (he IsfenMtieaal Bov- 
ine KaB of Fame: 

Mode m category: Marcel Cordon. Gone 
Fullmer. Rocxv Graziano. Beau Jack. Sonny 
Liston. Ruben Ohwtros. Carles omi. Ftevd 
Pattersoa Seivodor Sandwz. Ock Tlaer. 
Tony Zale. 

OWUmers category: George Corgentfer. 
Kid Choa>tate.Jennnv (Xndee. Young GrKia. 
Tonun, Loughron, Charles I Kid! McCoy. 
Jimmy MCLomln. Tommy Ryan, iee Wolcott. 

Pione er oeteeenr: Tom Crttb. Bendigo 
Thomason. 

Nenmettctait category; Rot Arcd, James 
J. Cottrom. Pierce Egan. George Pornassus. 


GERMAN FIRST D1VISK)N 
Werder Bremen t. Wuttenscheld 1 
Karlsruhe X Elntroctn Frankhirt 2 
ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Shetfieta United & Manchester Untied 1 


South African Rugby Bodies to Unite 

CAPETOWN (AFP)— South African rugby took a major step toward 
re-entering international competition Wednesday when the white-led 
South African Rugby Board and the black-led South Africa Rugby 
Union agreed to form rate non-radal body. 

Tbe announcement came after a meeting chaired by Steve Tshwete. the 
national organizer of the African National Congress. A statement said 
that all rugby dubs should be open to all players and that a national 
steering committee, chaired by Tshwete, should “disseminate the ideals 
of unity to grassrooi leveL" 

Doehring Reportedly Failed Test 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — Jim Doehring, ranked third in tbe world in 
the shot put last year, was informed earlier this month by The Athletics 
Congress that he has been suspended for two years after fading a drug 
test, it was reported Wednesday. 

The Los Angeles Tunes quoted sources as saying Doehring was found 
after a random, outsrf-competition test in Dece mb e r to have a higher 
ratio of the male hormone testosterone to epicestosterane than allowed by 
track and field rules. 

The newspaper reported that Doehring, 29, said he win appeal because 
the seal on uk bottle containing the second half of tbe sample was broken 
before it was tested. 
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The New York bbmdm, winners of four straight Stanley Cups in the 
early 1980s but among tbe NHL's weakest teams the cost three seasons, 
have been pul up for sale, their general manager, Bill Torrey, said. (API 
Michael Tbenen, the NHL Boston Bruins’ defenseman from Sweden, 
retired from profesaonal hockey; be has had three knee operations. (AP) 
Peon State's football team will begin competing for tbe Big Ten 
football championship in 1993 and its men’s and women’s basketball 
teams win be eligible to play fra titles during the 1992-93 season, 
conference athletic directors voted Toesday. (UP!) 

North and Sooth Korea agreed Wednesday to field a joint 22-member 
team fra the World Table Tennis Championships in Japan in April, 
officials in Seoul said. (AP) 

Wing Ienan Erans and lock Glyn LteweDyn arc injured and unlikely to 
play in Wales’ Five Nations rugby match Saturday in Paris. (AFP) 
The Chicago Golf Chih, which has no minority members, has with- 
drawn as best of tbe 1993 Walker Cup because of the U.S. Golf 
Association’s anti-discrimination policy. (AP) 

GknF rmco Rosi of Italy will defend bis IBF junior middleweight title 
against Ron Amundsen of the United States on March 16. Tbe site is to 
selected next week. (AP) 

Midfielder Nefl Webb, who had a rib broken Tuesday night, has been 
ruled out of Manchester United’s European Cup Winners’ Cap quarterfi- 
nal match next week against visiting Montpellier. (AFP) 


on a normal fife," Braun 'said. 

Cruyff’s wife, Danny, and his 
daughter, Sudnla, were m the hos- 
pital during the operation. 

Crayff, «mo is in his third year as 
FC Barcelona's coach, was admit- 
ted Tuesday afternoon suffering 
from what Dr: Mario Petit, the 
head of the Sant Jradi hospital, 
said was a “serious ocdnarai of die 
lower front heart artery." 

He said that Cruyff had been 
very calm and “convinced” tbe op- 
eratioo needed to be done. 

Petit said the hospital earned out 
s imilar operations daily and there 
was no reason to expect problems. 

Cruyff had spent what doctors 
said was a comfortable night in the 
ital's intensive care unit 
tit said earlier that a coronary 
scan had revealed that one of the 
arteries feeding blood to Cruyff’s 
heart was severely dogged. 

“The narrowness is impeding the 
flow of blood through the artery to 
his heart,” Petit said. 

Team officials said the asastant 
coach. Carles Raxach, would re- 
place Cruyff until he was able to 
return to work. 

“Just when we should be happi- 
est, we find ourselves at the doors 
of a hospital and full of sadness,” 
yiiH the tHim' t rharrman, Josfc Luis 
Nunez. 

FC Barcelona, which leads the 

a^r 23 matches, wasto playLas 
Palmas of the second-dhiaon later 
Wednesday in a return-leg match 
of the Spanish King’s Cup tourna- 
ment. Las Palmas had upset Barce- 
lona, 1-0, in the earlier match in the 
Canary Islands 

Cruyff, after a practice session 
Tuesday morning, was rekwi 31 
while shopping with his wife. 

The team’s doctor. Caries Bestit. 
said Cruyff first complained of 
feeling ill after returning from Sun- 
day’s match in Valladolid, which 
Barcelona woo. A medical exami- 
nation had been planned for 
Wednesday. 

Cruyff, who played for Ajax of 
Amsterdam and FC Barcelona in 
tbe 1960s and 1970s, was twice vot- 
ed the European soccer player of 
the year. While he played Tor Ajax, 
it won six Dutch first division 
championships and two European 
Gob Champions’ Cup titles. 

He was the star of the Dutch 
national team, known as “The 
Clockwork Orange,” which devel- 
oped the art of fluid “total foot- 
ball” and readied the firm) erf the 
1974 World Cup, only to be beaten 
by West Germany and its star, 
Franz Bedcenbauer. 

After a disjointing 1989-90 
season for FC Barcelona, Cruyff’s 
future with the team appeared to be 
•in doubt. But after this season’s 
dramatically successful start, he 
had recently signed a contract for 
another two years as its coach. 

A heavy smoker, Cruyff had 
commented this week on the pres- 
sures of coaching a soccer team. 

“There is a time when you have 
been under a microscope and under 
pressure for 15 years when the. 
stress begins to tell,” he said. 

(AP, Reuters) 


Cruyff: By-pass operation is 
said to hare been satisfactory. 

U.S. Excludes 
Beckenbauer 
And Dalglish 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Franz Becken- 
bauer and Kenny DalgEsh have . 
been ruled out as coaches for the 
U.S. national soccer team, the U.S. 
Soccer Federation’s preadent has 

gairi 

Bob Gansler quit Saturday as the 
U.S- team’s coach, two days after 
the Americans were shut out for the 
sixth straight time. The favorite 
now to succeed him is Bora hfilu- 
tmovic, a Yugoslav who coached 
Mexico at the 1986 World Cup and 
Costa Rica at the 1990 WoriaOup. 

Beckenbauer, who coached West 
Germany to the World Cup title 
last summer, was thought to be the 
ideal choice, rince he was a star for 
the New York Cosmos in the North 
American Soccer League after 
leading West Germany to the 1974 
World Cop title. Beckenbauer, now 
technical director of Olympique 
Marseilk in France, is scheduled to 
become a consultant to the 1994 
World Cup organizing committee. 

“We had never talked to him 
about coaching,” the federation’s 
presideat, Alan Rothenberg, said 
Tuesday. “That was never part of 
the equation. I don’t think that’s 
his bek use. It’s one thing to coach 
a national Kke the Germans, 
where everything is organized an a 
compressed ana there’s sh 'moch 
history. But it’s another thing to 
oome to our program.” 


to English League titles in 1988 and 
1990, became available Friday af- 
ter he suddenly resigned as that 
team's coach, complaining of the 
pressure of the job. He had been 
mentioned as Gamlet's replace- 
ment in English publications. 

“No, he’s not a possibility,^ 
Ro then bag said in a telephone in- 
terview from Ins Los Angeles of- 
fice. “They rumored him a couple 
months ago. I am generally not 
commenting on individuals, but rat 
this one I wflL” 

Rothenberg will select the new 
coach, but a seven-man search 
committee will narrow the field. 
John Kowalski, the coach of Rob- 
ert Morris College and tbe U.S. 
indoor team, will coach the nation- 
al team an an interim basis. 

MUutinovic, whose full name is 
Vdibor, is out of coaching after 
leading Costa Rica to the second 
round of the 1990 World Cup. MI- 
lutinovic, bom SepL 7, 1940, 
coached Pumas to two Mexican 
League titles in the early 1980s be- 
fore taking over Mexico’s national 
team. 

He is fluent in Spanish, French, 
Russian and Serbo-Croatian, and 
speaks some English. 
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